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THE ORTHOLOGICAL 


'BASIC ENGLISH 


Basic English is a ‘system dn which 850 we words will do the 
work of 20,000, and so give to everyone a second or international language 
which wil! take as little of the learner’s time.as possible 


Basic English 
A general account, with Word-list and Rules. 
The Basic Words. 
_ A full account of the 850, with all special uses. $ 
` The ABC of Basic English ? 
A simple account, step by step, for learners and teachers. 
Basic Step by Step 
ae 850 words in 30 groups, for teaching, with Notes. 
asic Dictionary 
SS into Basic the 7,500 words most used in Normal English, 
SE for B th ional lan f the fu ith 
The t for Basic as the internati e of the future; wi 
finite uit of current opinion on the Lx of English. 
Brighter Basic 
For young persons of taste and feeling. This is nota book for teachers. 
Basic for Business 
'À complete system for international trade, with examples of business letters, 
Basic English Applied: Science 
Taking the learner to a stage where international words are ready to Hod: 
Basic for Economics 
Covering theory of economics; with examples from representative writers, 
| Basic for Geology. By P. M. Rossiter. 
The Sounds and Forms of Basic English. By J. Rantz. 


r 


* LES - 

Basic by Py Every Basic Word with its different uses. 
Everyday Basic. Simple exam 5 for all purposes, 
The Gold Insect. Poe s “Gol E put into Basic English. 
‘Gulliver in Lilliput. The first of Gulliver’s journeys. 
Robinson Crusoe. His story in Basic. 
‘Wise Words of an ike American. Benjamin Franklin. 
Stories from France, From the foe of Perrault, 
Stories from China. By T.K. 
The Two Friends. Tourgenieff’s See story. 

. Stories for the Young. And for the not so young. By Tolstoi. 
Kedwe's Bottle. Stevenson’s “ The Bottle Imp” in Basic. 
Julius Caesar. From North’s Plutarch (with * Brutus"), 
Japanese Stories. From Lafcadio 
The Three Signs. Stories by Hawthorne, Irving and Poe, 
That Night. Tumus's “Sono Yo" in Basic, 
The Organization of Peace. Ee Garnett. 
International Talks. By Wic Steed; with Basic parallel, 
Basic by Isotype. With pictures by Dr. Neurath. 
From Pictures to Letlers. First steps in writing. By Ellen Walpole, 
Lamb's Stories from Shakespeare. A Basic selection., 
Stories from Hans Andersen. Put into Basic by C. Hughes Hartmann 
Stories from the Bible. A selection from the coming Basic Bible. 
The Basic St. Mark.: The first complete unit. 
The Song of Songs. Put into Basic by Ma Than É ; with Hcclesiastes. 
The Chemical History of a Candle. Faraday in Basic. 
Science and Well-Being. A selection from J. B. S. Haldane. 
The Outlook of Science. A further selection from Prof. Haldane. 
A Basic Astronomy. By S. L. Salzedo. 
Black Beauty. Anna Sewell’s story. For school use. 
Death in High Society. Stories by Inez Holden. 
Carl and Anna. Leonhard Frank’s story. Not for school use. 


All 2/6 (70 cents) a copy 


THE ORTHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
10, KING’S PARADE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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' After ten years work on the relations of words, thoughts, and things, 


‘Basic English came before the public as, an instrument of education 


and an internationallanguage ; and after ten more years, 1927—1937, 
The Basic News is necessary, if our friends in all countries are to be 
kept in touch with its international development. 

Every three months they will be given all the latest news; the 
value of all hew books will be made clear by examples; questions 
of general interest will be answered in greater detail than has so 
far been possible ; and suggestions for teaching will be put forward 
without waiting for the chance of printing them in book form. . 

In addition, there will be special numbers for such material as is 
not at present covered in any one book. The first of these is A Short | 
Guide to Basic English, in Basic, so that those who have no know- 
ledge of the system will be able to make a start without our help. 
The second, to be ready in June, will be a discussion, not in Basic, 
of the part which may be played by the system in the future of 
education and the organization of thought. The third will give a 
short account, in Basic, of all Basic books in print at the time 
(August 1937). The fourth may be on the relation of Rhythm to 
Sense in prose and verse, with the reasons why Basic may be a. 
.help.to talking English more clearly and naturally than is possible 
for learners of the ‘current theories of rhythm; or on the steps by 
‘which the MU may get most quickly from Basic to an English 
of 10,000 words. E 

This will be EE to. take us forward Se 1938; and because 
the paper itself will be chiefly dependent on news sent in by our 
Representatives, they are reguested to keep their records in Basic, 
and to let us have them as regularly as possible. 

It is hoped that the wise will take special care of these early 
numbers, because though we are printing more than enough for 
present needs, it may be no. use writing for another copy later 
when something of interest comes up again for discussion. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


China. For the past four years Professor R. D. Jameson, of 
Tsing Hua University, has been building up an organization for the 
development of Basic in China. The work was started at 7, Hsien 
Hsiao P’ai Hutung, but at the end of 1936 a move was made to 
Sui An Po Hutung. Our International office is now : 

The Orthological Institute of China, 
5 Sui An Po Hutung, 
Petping. 

Though everyone in Peiping is at present uncertain about the 
future, and another move may have to be made before the winter, 
China is one of those countries in which it is possible to take a 
long view. Work may be stopped for months, or even years, but 
in the end the sons of the wise come back from the mountains, or 
from across the rivers. 

_ A great expansion of the work of the Institute has taken place in 

the past year, with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. Its 
latest statement, printed in the Bulletin of the Western Languages 
Association, Vol. II, No. 4, takes the form of a detailed programme 
designed to give Chinese learners, as quickly as possible, enough 
control of English to go forward with their special work in science, 
industry, and government, and to put them in touch with the ways 
of thought of the West. 

For this purpose a good training with the small, tested, word-list 
of Basicis the first need. Much time is now wasted on the learning 
of English, and in the opinion of the Institute the books used in 
Chinese schools have been framed on the wrong lines. Language 
is made an end in itself, and not an instrument for getting other 
sorts of knowledge. It is quite possible to put forward complex. 
ideas in simple words, but the words needed for school Story Books 
do not give us much help in this direction, being chiefly those which 
make things simpler for the writer of the stories. 

In the direction of the Institute, Professor Jameson will have the 
help of Dr. I. A. Richards, who was in China from May to December 
1936, and will be there again from the middle of 1937 for another 
year. With them are Shui Tien Tung and Chao Chao Hsiung ; and, 
as Research Fellows, Lii Pao Tung, Wu Fu Heng, and Liu Shyvejiunn. 

A number of other teachers have been doing special work. 
Mr. E. K. Smith is getting ready a first teaching book, which is 
now with the printer. Professor Robert Winter has made a Basse 
Wall Map of all the Basic words with their Chinese parallels, in 
two colours, measuring 6 feet by 5. It will be of interest to all 
teachers of Basic, and the letters are quite clear for school use at a 
distance of 15 or 20 feet. 


or I 


Mr. Wu Fu Heng's First Book has been printed privately tor 
testing in the Pei Hua Girls' School by Mrs. Bodde and in the Shih 
Ta Practice School by Mr. Wu. The purpose of the book is made 
clear in Mr. Wu's short account at tbe front : 


“ This is the first of a group of six books for teaching English in Middle 
Schools in China. In making use of it, it would be well for the teacher to keep 
these points in mind :— 

1. English is a strange language to Chinese learners. 

2. Boys and girls have special interests and needs. 

3. Because the Chinese are used only to their mother tongue, there is a 
danger that they will take the English language to be parallel in every way to 
their language. But the processes of expansion of sense in the two languages 
are not all the same. That is, one word or statement in one language does not 
do the same work as any word ın the other. The teacher will have to make 
these points about the behaviour of the two languages quite clear to learners 
so as to keep them from making serious errors. 

4. The sense of any word is not something fixed to the word, but is 
dependent on the sense of other words used with it, so it 1s better to give 
the words to the learners in complete statements. 

9 After the learner has had the words given him in this way it is necessary 
for him to make every possible use of them in order to get power in talking 
and writing the language. 

6. The language process is made up of four things: hearing, talking, 


reading and writing All these are to be given attention and made use of, 


In this book eighty steps are given for use 1n one half-year. Every step has 
two parts, A and B, and will take one hour. In part A are given the new 
words (not more than five) and new forms of statements, and in part B are given 
all the new points or facts about tbe language, some of which are only to be 
kept in mind in the form in which they are seen, but for others of which 1t 1s 
necessary to give the reasons. Every point in part B may be made use of in the 
development of the learner's power ot talking and writing. The book has been 
made up with the idea that every step 1s a bridge to the one which comes 
after. By making use of the steps in this way we are able to keep the interest 
of the learner and at the same time to make a connection between his old 
and his new experiences.” 


The Institute is giving special attention to the needs of learners 
who have had some training in English ; for example, those in their 
second year at a Junior Middle School, or those in the first to fourth 
years at a University. In this work, it will be joining forces with 
the Western Languages Association of China, which is fully awake 
to the need for changes in the present system. In addition, two 
Radio stations are now in touch with our representatives, and with 
the help of Professor Y. R. Chao, a start will be made in 1938 in 
this important field. 

At the National Tsing Hua University, Basic is now being 
offered as part of a ' "Teacher's Training Course," and the Institute 
has undertaken the organization of school work at the National 
Normal College (Shih Ta), the Shih Ta Practice Middle School, and 
the.First National Midwifery School. In all, more than 90 hours a 
week of controlled teaching are now being given in Peiping, and the 
time will be greatly increased before the end of May. 

In July 1936, the Institute was requested by Dean Lo Chong and 
President Li Cheng of the National Shih Ta University to take part 
in the Summer School for Middle School Teachers of North China. 
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More than 50 teachers were present for the Basic programme of 
25 hours, and in July—August, 1937, there may be a Basic Summer 
School on an even greater scale. At the request of the Minister of 
` Education, Dr. Richards is now putting together material on the 
teaching of English, Basic and general, and some of his suggestions 
will come up for discussion at the Summer School, where teachers 
will be sent from all parts of China. Full details will be printed in 
The Basic News later in the year—if there is no war. 

The Chinese form of The Basic Words was sent over to London in 
1936 in 1200 pages of Chinese signs, for the attention of the experts; 
and even those with no knowledge of Chinese made discoveries 
about the behaviour of the picture-writing which has to make clear 
to 400,000,000 possible learners what is a cake and what a society. 
Professor Jameson had the help of Miss Charlotte Tyler, who was 
acting as our representative on the road in the Far East (in connection 
with the interest of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Basic), 
where for eighteen months she made observations on the teaching 
of English in China, and gave a number of talks on Basic to groups 
of Chinese teachers. 

The Basic records made by Dr. Y. R. Chao, of the Institute of 
History and Philology, Nanking, are produced by the Chung Hua 
Publishing Co. of Shanghai, with a Chinese and English Key to the 
words and talks in book form. A Chinese printing of the ABC has 
been put on the market by the Basic Institute in Peiping with the 
same Company, and Basic Step by Step is almost ready. These and 
other reading books which are on the way will take the place of 
those printed earlier without authority, and by the end of the 
year the schools will have a good selection. At the same time, we 
are working on the Science books specially needed in China, and 
at least 12 of these will be ready by the winter of 1937. 

The death of Dr. H. A. Giles, who had so long been Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge, was a sad loss. It was in 
1912 that we first came in touch with him, and in 1922, for The 
Foundations of Aesthetics (where Mr. Tsemon Hsu’s picture-writing 
may be seen on page 13), his Library was of great use in helping us 
to come to a decision about the Confucian theory of Harmony. So 
when that Library came on the market last year, the Orthological 
Institute was very ready to take the greater part of it; and every- 
thing which might be of value for language work is now on our 
shelves. The great Dictionary naturally has a special place, and the 
Professor’s marked copies of the Adversaria Sinica and Glossary 
will be of the greatest use for our future work. 

In England, Dr. T. K. Chu is writing a book of Chinese Stories in 
Basic, before he goes back to China in the summer. 
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Japan. By the end of the present year the first serious steps 
wili have been taken to get Basic English before the public in Japan. 

In August, 1933, Mr. Takata got back to Toyama, after a year 
in Europe, with everything needed for Basic. teaching, and his 
ABC, complete in Japanese, is now on the market (Kenkyusha, 
Tokyo, 1934). At the same time Mr. F. J. Daniels took up his work 
in the College of Commerce, Otaru, Hokkaido, after three months 
with the Orthological Institute, where he put Tumura's " Sono Yo” 
into Basic, as That Night. This is given in two forms; the first 
in the sort of Basic which would be used by a Japanese learner 
writing with the help only of a Dictionary, and the second in the 
normal Basic of one in complete control of the language. 
^ After Mr. Rossiter (who gave Basic such a good start in 1930 
and 1931, when he was teaching at the Imperial Naval College, 
Etajima) came back to England, Professor Empson and others 
kept Basic well before the public by their letters in The Japan 
Chronicle in answer to certain English teachers of the old school 
and the I.R.E.T. The Kyoto Basic Group made themselves 
responsible for a Basic Monthly, with the help of Professor H. 
Okamoto, whose “‘ Business Letters in Basic " came out in 1981. 

In addition to the support of The Japan Chronicle, which gave 
the first news of Basic to Japan in the able account by Mr. Morgan 
Young (May 16, 1929) now printed at the end of Basic Enghsh, 
there have been a number of important statements by Japanese 
education experts in the Japanese papers—speciall in “ The 
Rising Generation" in 1931 and 1932. One of the best was by 
Professor Kochi Doi of Tohoko Imperial University, Sendai, 
whose Basic Japanese is based on the Basic system, and whose 
five Rokuseikwan English Readers all have the Basic word-list 
at the end. Completely in Basic are The Basic Century Readers— 
two books forming a first step to Professor Ichikawa's Century 
Readers in normal English, from which the material was 
taken. 

The Basic programme undertaken in Japan with the support of 
the Rockefeller Foundation is now almost complete. The Dictionary 
on which Mr. Daniels and others are still at work will be ready for 
the printer before the end of 1937 ; and when this and Mr. Takata's 
Japanese “ Step by Step " material are on the market, everything 
necessary for the general use of Basic in schools will be in the hands 
of the education authorities. Work in Japan will then go forward in 
four directions—for School, Radio, Business, and Science. 

Professor Okakura's Basic Words and & number of reading 
books for use in Japanese schools are now ready in a “ Basic English 
Library ” (Kenkyusha, Tokyo). The Strange Horse and Other Stories, 
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put into Basic by Mr. Daniels, and Japan and the English Writers, 
by Mr. E. V. Gatenby, of the Fukushima Higher Normal School, 
were the two first, and have now been joined by Robinson Crusoe 
and Basic by Examples. 

Mr. Okamoto has made himself responsible for the Japanese 
form of Basic for Business (Yuhodo, Tokyo) with the normal 
English for comparison and notes in Japanese. Dr. K. Ishibashi 
put The Meaning of Meaning, into Japanese early in 1936, after 
two years work; and among other Basic books to be printed 
in Japan are Everyday Basic, Japanese Stories, Gulliver n. Lilliput, 
and Wise Words of an Early American. 

In November, 1935, at a meeting of the Kwansai group of the 
Foreign Teachers' Association of Japan, those present had a chance 
of hearing what supporters of the old school and their friends are 
ready to say about Basic when no one is there to give the facts. 
The meeting itself, says the Japan Weekly Chronicle of November 
28, 1935, was "one of the most successful ever held by the 
Association," but— 


“The gathering then adjourned for tea, after which they reassembled 
to hear a paper by Captain A. O, McKenzie on the Psychology of English 
Teaching. This confessedly consisted of a rehash of a ju hlet called 
“ A Critical Examination of Basic English," by M. est and E. 
Swenson, and, very appropriately, was as careless as the work on which 
it was based. The pamphlet 1s in no sense a critical examination but 
is special pleading against Mr. Ogden's work. The points made would ` 
be equally applicable, as a rule, to any other limited vocabularies, For 
instance, there are a number of ‘ international’ words, outside the 850 
of the Basic list, and these are objected toon the grounds thatthey might 
not be known by non-Europeans or Chiuüdren—nor by Martians and 
Selenites for that matter. The fact that the nents of other 
vocabularies could hardly avoid using them 18 overlooked. And the 
criticism is on such limes throughout. The different forms used, it is 
claimed, multiply the real number of words—but so they do with any 
other vocabulary. Common words like ‘there’ have many meanings, 
and it ıs claimed, therefore, that they are many words— for Basic, 
aparently, but not for other systems. Some foreign slang and idiomatic 
expressions are translated literally into Basic and are not comprehensible. 
They would be equally incomprehensible translated li y into any 
vocabulary. There are in Mr. Ogden's system some examples of the use 
conjoined of words in the 850 hst which would be almost sure to send 
the foreign reader to the dictionary the first time he came across them. 
The extreme example, probably, is ‘ cupboard,’ which, though originally 
emir of the two words has long had a specialised meaning. But Cap- 

enzie, emulating West and Swenson, gave as 1f 1t were a ‘ Basic 
dereler mant the word ' carpet’ from car and pet, neither of which, 
any more than carpet itself, 1s in the Basic list. Was ever such a dis- 
honest device used 1n controversy before ?—and this is a pretty consistent 
feature of the West and Swenson method as revealed 1n this pamphlet. 
However, Captain McKenzie’s travesties of Basic raised some laughs, 
which is all they were meant to do. All the teachers present, at any 
rate were quite safe from ‘following this (enz fatuus to linguistic 
disaster, for they never get their students until they are stoc with 
extensive vocabularies and able to struggle through translations." 


With this account before him, Captain McKenzie, who seems to 
" have had no knowledge of the Basic books himself, has given the 
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same paper, without change, at two other meetings; and so, if 

the opposite of what is said was generally true, History might be 

made. 

_ For the true history of Basic in Japan the reader will have to go 
to the pages of The Japan Chronicle 1930-1936. But much has been 

recorded in the Japanese papers, and here is a list of the chief 

m on Basic for the last three years :— 


SR d Eigo (" Business English and Correspondence "), every month 

uly 1933 to July 1934, and in SE , gave directions for putting 

Duties letters into normal and c English from Japanese, by R 

Watanabe, then of Matuyama College of Commerce, now representative in . 
Calcutta of the Osaka (Japan) Cotton Goods Society. 

In most numbers of this paper through 1933—-34—35-—38, there were accounts 

E the system, examples o bosses letters in Basic, questions and answers 
utting Ua aie into Basic, and so on, by H. Okamoto. Désisya College 
mmerce, to. In the number for ay 1934, Mr. Okamoto had a 
oe letter in , in which he said: 

" A gad feeling comes to me when I see Ja ese boys and girls 
working hard at the English language. Absost all the y young persons in 
Japan who go on with their education after the Lower School have a 
very, very hard time with English for five years in a Middle School, 
and for another three or four ee on to a Higher School. 
Because English is the most used language today, and sete d 
our relations with the English- nl nations are poche M iae 
gri I have nothing to say Ee the EGRE S ped 

t is certainly right and natural to make the language part of the 
system of education in this country; but even though that is true, I 
have a feeling that under present conditions the trouble taken with 
the language 18 quite out of relation to its value. 

I am in a position In which I am in touch with a t number of boys 
who have given much of their early years of education to English. 
From the tests given to them from time to time, I have come to the 
opinion that a great part of the work done by them on the language is 
little short of a waste of time. ... 

In the minds of a great number of teachers of English there seems 
to be the idea that some 10,000 to 15,000 words are necessary for Japanese 
school boys and girls. This is seen in the English books in use in a great 
number of schools, and even more clearly in the test questions given 
every year to those desiring to be let into the different Schools. 
For most of these tests, the learner has to have more than 15,000 words 
in his memory to be safe. But the fact is that, in our Middle Schools, 
English is given for 6 or 7 hours in a week; so that to get 12,500 words 
in the five years, a boy has to get 2,500 in a year, G0 or 70 in a week, 
or one new word every five minutes of time. . 

I am deepl "i conscious that the time has come for giving more serious 
thought to the teaching of English, with a view to putting right the 

resent wrongs. For the purpose in view, I am ready to put forward 

ic English, a selection from normal English with all the unn 

details cut out. It has only 850 words and the rules are 80 simple that 
it seems probable that a serious-minded Japanese learner who came 
to Basic without knowledge of normal English would get to the stage of 
writing and talking freely after four to five months work on tbe right 
lines. And because Basic is a complete language in itself, the learner of 
normal English who makes use of Basic as a first step gets control 
of the most important part of English at an earlier stage than 1s possible 
by any other teaching system." 

Ego Seinen (" The Rising Generation "), November 1, 1933. “Of what 
Use is Business ‘ Basic '?”, first opinions on Basic for Business, by Professor 
T. Ueda, Tékyé University of Commerce, Professor Ueda had ' 60% approval 
for and 40% doubt about ' the use of Basic for business. 

Esgo no Kenky@ to Kyiiku (" The Study and Teaching of English ', every 
month from September 1933 to January 1934. ‘ About Basic English," by 
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T. Kuroda, T8ky4 Higher Normal School (in Teneo Mr. Kuroda was in 
error in his belief that ' idioms ' are unlimited in C, 

Kenkyúsya Geppo, June, 1934. “ About Basic," by R. Fukuhara, Bunrikwa 
University (in Japanese). Mr. Fukuhara said in part: 

“ Basic, it seems to me, has two sides. On the one hand, it may be 
used as a simple international language ın the same way as Esperanto. 
There is no doubt in my opinion that, because English is used so 
widely over the earth, it is well able to do what is necessary in this 
connection. .. . On the other hand, it has a use, in countries like 
Japan where Enghsh is the chief school language, as a first step to 
normal English and as a sort of box for getting things straight. ... 

It is the common experience in learning a language that the chief 
thing which takes place 1s getting into one’s mind a mixed mass of things 
without any order, and having them go out of the mind asquickly asthey 
come in; in fact, learning bits here and bits there with no connection 
between them, coming to an end while still at this stage, and getting 
no good from one’s work. Now, we say, here is that part of English 
which it is quite ec to get a grip of; if M dE get thus into 
your mind, it may be by itself, or if you give this the chief place, 
you will be able to get together those words and WAKE Sape without 
connection between them which you still have in your mind, and put 
them to use, 

It is not only that Basic is of use by itself. The great mass of English 
which is done at present has no organization and will do nothing; 
in theory and from the point of view of education, it may be said to 
have no self-dependent existence. The chief reason, in fact, why I 
am pleased with Basic is that 1t was made by taking forward the body 
of ideas worked out by Bentham about a hundred years back.... At 
the same time, the material of Basic is English. So, while on the one 
hand it is in touch with a general theory of language, it has a connection, 
on the other, with the special qualities of English ; it seems able, when 
rightly used, to give form to complex ideas without going outside the 
word-list, but-at the same time makes use of those forms which are 
natural to English. In short, Basic is English. But it has an organiz- 
ation, and 1s like a language-system complete in itself.” 


Ego Seinen, June 15, 1934, page 189. “ Basic English Bible," an account 
of Storses from the Bible, by Takesi Kugizima (in Japanese). 

Tékyé Asahi, January 20th, 1935, page 9. “ Basic the New International 
Language ” (in Japanese). 

Téky6 Asahi, February 19-22, 1935. “ The Question of Other Languages 
1n the Middle Schools," by Professor Y. Okakura (in Japanese). In the number 
for, February 22, Professor Okakura said: ‘ This attempt, which is named 
' Basic English,' 18 certainly the most important thing which has ever come 
before workers on language. . . . It seems to us that it may be used for 
learners of English in the same way as a special swimming-bath is used when 
teaching swimming, the learner not being put into the river or the sea till 
he has become to some degree ert; and that by doing this the English 
branch in the Middle Schools, which is at present at a complete loss, will be 
made free with one blow.” ‘ 

Gengo Mondas, Oct. 1935, special Basic English number. An account of 
the value of Basic in teaching by Professor Okakura, of the theory at the 
back of Basic by Z. Hukase, and details of the Basic books by Y. Isiguro 
(in Jo panee) ; with the account of Basic in Basic from The Times of June 
11, 1935. 

Tethoku Daigaku Stnbun (“Imperial University News"), January 20, 1936. 
An opinion (in Japanese) about a number of books on business English, one 
of which was the Japanese form of Basic for Business. The writer, Mr. M. 
Yamazaki, said in part: '' there is much profit to be got from it [Basic], and 
{ have the thought that its root ideas may be very much in harmony with the 
ideas at the back of the new forms of business English. . . . I put this [book] 
forward for the attention of school circles without any doubt at all.” . 

Gengo Mondai, February, 1936. “ Some Questions about Basic English," 
by S. Su (in Japanese).—March and Apri 1936. “ Basic English and 
English Teaching," by Z. Miyata (in Japanese).—April 1936. '' Thoughts 
about Basic English,” by Professor K., Do, Imperial University, Sendai (in 
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i Japanese).—May and June 1936. “ Mr. Sugai’s Doubts about Basic English,” 
by F. J. Daniels (in Basic). 

Serupan (“ Le ent,"), June 1938. Dr. Richards’ talk on (and in) 
Basic to the Nippon PEN Club, given in Basic and put into Japanese. 

Sydgyd Eizo, June 1936, page 21. An opinion on the Japanese form of Basic 
for Business, by A. F. Thomas—",We foresee that it will become so popular 
among intelligent business men that it will soon be said of 1t that ‘ Business is 
for Basic '." 

J.O.B.K. (Osaka ‘Radio Station) all-Japan ' hook-up,’ November 30, 1936, 
at 8.30 p.m. Thirty minutes' talk on Basic (in Japanese) by K. Ishikawa. 

The great bookstore of Tokyo, Maruzan, now has all the Basic 
books on view. 

Professor Kochi Doi will be in England this summer, and we are 


looking forward to seeing him at the Institute in August. 


At the end of 1936 came the sad news of the death of Yoshisaburó 
Okakura, our representative in Japan for the last five years. Early 
in 1936 he had a heart attack, caused probably by overwork. He 
was slowly getting stronger again after some months in hospital, 
when a very serious disease (' typhoid,’ or ' enteric fever ") got him 
in its grip, and the end came quickly, on October 31st. 

Professor Okakura's birth took place in 1868, the year of the 
great political changes when present-day Japan may be said to 
have come into existence. His father was a trader doing business on 
a great scale in Yokohama. Men of all countries came to the house, 
so Yoshisaburó had the language question forced on his attention in 
his earliest years. Like a number of other boys who made a name 
for themselves later, he did not at all times give his mind to his books; 
there is a story that at one time, because he seemed to be taking 
pleasure only in the company of men of little education, his father 
said somewhat angrily that he would have to make up his mind 
if he was going to be a man of learning like his brother, or take up 
a trade such as wood-working. This brother, by the way, was 
Tenshin Okakura, noted as an authority on the art of the East. 

Yoshisaburó quickly got over his early troubles with books, but 
at first he was not very strong and had private teaching. The 
family made a move to Tokyo, and the boy went to school. From 
the Tokyo School of Languages he went on, when he was 19, to the 
Branch of 'Literature' of the Imperial University, for special 
training. It was a happy chance that this was while B. H. 
Chamberlain was there, because Chamberlain's teaching and example 
had a great effect on the young man, and Chamberlain for his part 
got a very good opinion of him. A letter has been kept in which 
Chamberlain said that young Okakura was the best of the men 
who had come under him for training in ' Comparative Philology,' 
that he was a very hard worker, and that he had the best possible 
qualities of mind for making discoveries about the things of old 
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Japan.! Okakura's three years at the University came to an end in 
1890, when he was 23. 

He then became a teacher of Japanese, first in the Japanese 
Language School at Seoul, the chief town of Korea; then in the 
Tokyo Middle School (now the First Middle School); and then in 
the Zési-kwan, a Higher School, at Kagosima. In 1896 he was given 
a position in the Tokyo Higher Normal School, a school for the 
training of teachers, and he was a teacher of this school for almost 
thirty years. A list of some of his earlier books will give an idea 
of his interests :— 

Hikaku Hakugengaku (with the other name of Nsppongogaku 
Ippan, “The Science of the Comparison of Languages," or 
“ A Part-View of Japanese ''), 1890. 
Nippon Sinbunten (" À New Account of the Structure of 
Japanese ”), 1891. 
` Nippon Bunten Oozwna (‘‘ The Great Cord of the Structure 
of Japanese "’), 1897. 
Hatuongaku Kéwa ("Talks on the Science of Language 
Sounds "), 1901. 
Bun oyobi Bun no Katbé (“ Language and its Division into 
Parts ’’), 1901. 
He was working in these years not only at Japanese, but at Korean, 
Chinese, and Luchuan. 

In 1902 the Japanese Education Office made it possible for him 
to gó overseas for three years. For most of this time he was in 
England, but he went to à number of countries in Europe and to 
America. When he got back to Japan, his school made him a 
teacher of English ; he seems to have had no idea that this change 
was going to take place. In his new position a great number of the 
present teachers of English in Japan came under his authority. 
Most of these men came to have a very warm feeling for him, though 


1] eiiers pon B. H. Chamberlatn to Lafcadio Hearn, Hakuseido, Tokyo, 1936, 
ages 50—51 
Tokyo, 20th Nov., 1893.— I have arranged for the translation of Kee 
Oguri Hangwan' ballads sent by you to Mason the other day. The 
stipulated in $10, the translator is the best of my ex-students in the 
parative Philology class, a pathetic and enthusiastically studious SCH 
fellow called Okakura, brother of the well-known art connoisseur of that 
name. By the way, do you know any specimens of that the very best 
for fruitful research into Japanese lore that ever has or exist—the 
which 1s still in touch with the old tradition of whose mental dialect it 
stands every shade, while ıt is enlightened by modern methods and general 
views, and is at the same time neither over-patriotic nor anti-patriotic ? I fear 
the type is rare, though my young friend Okakura 1s not the sole representative 
of it. He has travelled, too, having been Professor of Japanese at Sóul for 
the last 8 or 4 years.” And again: 
Tokyo, 17th Jan., 1896.—''Herewith a few letters of introduction for Kagoshima 
and Luchu. Simply burn them and think no more about them, if you ee 
complete independence. Okakura, now teacher at the Zóshi-kwan, Kago 
was one of my best philology pupils and a great favourite of mine, and I pity 
him in his emle—for such it eai. he has the advantage of being near 
several interesting dialects, including Luchuan, which he has been studying 
independently of me.” 
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secretly they gave him the name of toahugu—which is a fish with 
a round body and a very angry-looking face! There is general 
agreement that at this time he was very hard on those under him if 
if they did anything in the least wrong. 

For about ten years his chief interest seems to have been in the 
newer systems of language teaching which had been and were being 
put forward in Europe. He did much writing in Japanese on the 
English language and on English teaching, and his E1go Kyétku 
(English Language Education), 1911, is still looked on in Japan as 
the chief guide to the teaching of English as a living language. 
Then, from about 1915, his interests underwent another change: 
the works of great English writers took most of his attention, and 
he put a number of these into Japanese. 

In 1925 he gave up his position in the Tokyo Higher Normal 
School and made a start in new directions—radio teaching, and the 
making of word-books. He was the first teacher of simple English 
by radio in Japan, and this out-of-school teaching for everyone 
did much to keep up an interest in English at a time when there 
was a tendency, because of the poor outcome of the teaching in the 
schools, to say that the day of English in Japan was over. In 1931 
he went off on another journey overseas, first to America and then 
to England. In England, early in 1932, he went to the Orthological 
Institute to get a first-hand knowledge of Basic English, which was 
being attacked in Japan by Mr. Palmer and others in the I.R.E.T. 
He was so pleased with what he saw that he made an offer to become 
the representative of the Institute in Japan. Later in the same 
year, after a journey through Europe, he had six weeks at the London 
office of the Institute, where he was of great help in sorting 
out the points which would give special trouble to Japanese learners. 
Before going back to Japan as representative he undertook to put 
Mr. T. Takata, who was then on his way to England, into touch 
with Mr. Ogden; and that is how Mr. Takata, who is the present 
representative of the Institute for all school questions in Japan, 
came to be given a Basic training at the Institute. 

Back in Japan, Professor Okakura—-he was now in control of the 
English teaching at Rikkyé (St. Paul's) University—took up his 
radio teaching again and got a small circle of teachers interested 
in Basic. But other things took up much of his time: he became 
head of a Committee which is still at work on the selection of 
Japanese words for radio use; he was one of an Education Office 
committee on the use of ABC letters for writing Japanese; he became 
interested in other ways of making Japanese writing simpler ; and 
so on. One of his friends has made the suggestion that he was 
turning back almost unconsciously to his: earlier interest in 
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Japanese. But his belief in the value of Basic for Japanese education 
was put on record in a number of places. Basic books were got 
ready under his direction, and those which have been printed have 
done much to give a true idea of Basic in Japan. He himself did a 
great amount of detailed work on Basic-into- Japanese and Japanese- 
into-Basic questions, work which has still to be made public. 
He had the idea of starting a Basic school for teachers on a great 
scale after more books had been got out. But there is little doubt 
that he would have put more force into the push for Basic if it had 
not been for the attacks made on it by teachers of the old school 
and those interested in the marketing of other language books. 
The ‘arguments’ against Basic have been so feeble that they 
certainly had no effect on Professor Okakura. But because he was 
moved in all things more by feeling than by reason, the suggestions 
put about in Japan made it hard for him to do as he had been hoping, 
specially in view of the fact that these suggestions were taken more 
seriously in Japan than in places where there is a more general 
knowledge of living English. 

No one who came in touch with Professor Okakura had any 
doubt that he was a great man, and most of those who came in 
touch with him had a very warm feeling for him. He had some 
strange ways, and trouble was sometimes caused because he would 
have nothing to do with certain persons for no clear reason. Even 
his friends went about a little in fear of making him angry. But at 
the same time there was an uncommon attraction about him, and 
this was no doubt part of the secret of his power as a teacher. Like 
most Japanese he was given to using forms of respect which would 
seem overdone in the West, but with him it was clear that they came 
from a kind heart. He was a lover of good stories, good company, 
and good food. 

As to his work, he will be kept in mind by most of his countrymen 
as a great authority on English and a great teacher. These things 
he was. But looking back over his history, we are faced by the 
question : Was it not a wrong move when he took up the teaching 
of English in place of the teaching of Japanese? If he had gone on 
with his work of comparison between different languages—making 
use of his knowledge to give a clearer account of the working of 
Japanese—might not his work in the end have had more value, 
even for the cause of English teaching in Japan? More knowledge of 
Japanese would certainly be a help—if only because teachers 
with clearer ideas about their mother-tongue would see better 
how to make the right comparisons when teaching another language. 
Is this work on Japanese, started by Chamberlain and the under- 
forty Okakura, getting enough attention to-day ? 
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India, The death of Professor A. K. Siddhanta, our first repre- 
sentative in India, was a serious loss to Basic. Professor Siddhanta 
(whose brother is the writer of the great work on The Heroic Age 
of India in “ The History of Civilization ") was Professor at the 
Dyal Singh College, Lahore, and we had been hoping for more than 
a year that he would get over his physical troubles, when to our 
great regret, at the end of 1933, the news of his condition became 
more serious. 

: His place has been taken by Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyay, Education 
Officer to the Calcutta Corporation, who, after working for a time 
at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, became interested in 
Anthropology under Dr. W. H. R. Rivers in 1922. Mr. Chatto- 
padhyay was again in Europe in 1934, making notes on the 
latest developments in European education, and is now responsible 
for the language training of more than 70,000 young learners in 
the first stages of English. This number may be greatly increased 
in the near future, and the need of a simple system of teaching 
English, with less memory work and more attention to sense and 
structure, is quite as great in India as in China or the U.S.S.R. 

Malaya. An important development in connection with our work 
in the Far East is the starting of a School for Training Teachers. of 
Basic in Singapore, under the direction of Dr. V. W. W. S. Purcell. 
Dr. Purcell was in China for a number of years before he went to 
Malaya, where he was first Education Officer and then Magistrate 
at Serembam. He came to the Orthological Institute in 1935 to get 
a first-hand knowledge of the Basic teaching system, while he was 
working in Cambridge on the details of his book on Chinese 
education ; -which, like his earlier Index to Written Chinese (1929), 
will be of the greatest value to experts on the language question. 

His knowledge of the structure of Chinese made it clear to him 
that the future of education in the East would, in the end, be 
dependent on the adjustment of the Theory of Fictions to school 
needs. As all who are working on Orthology are fully conscious, 
it may be 50 years before the connection between the psychology of 
signs and the behaviour of everyday language is of interest to 
teachers, but the seed has at least been well planted. 

The Evening Standard (November 25, 1935) was first with the 
news in Europe :— 

“The Director of Education of the Straits Settlements Government has 
just authorised the establishment of a Basic English School in Singapore. 

The school, I understand, will be a training-ground for teachers. If 
theresults achieved are satisfactory, the system will be adopted for all the 
English schools in British Malaya... . 

MY Ee has probably the most cosmopolitan population in the 
world. lf thesystem can teach its members to learn quickly and to speak 


intelligibly, English may easily replace Malay as the lingua franca of 
the East Indies.” 
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This was no doubt based on the more detailed story printed on 
October 17th by the Malaya Tribune and the Singapore Free Press, 
and later by the Malay Mas! (October 21). All these papers gave a 
full page to Dr. Purcell's talk to the Rotary Club of Singapore, 
in which he made public his programme. The Stratis Times (October 
15) had given earlier news of this undertaking, putting the arguments 
for Basic on another page with a special note on the position in 
Malaya : 

'" Many first-rate minds have applied themselves to the teaching of 
English, the systematising of 1ts method and the producing of properly 
graduated text books. But to inculcate a sufficient knowledge of it is 
a long and trying business, as our masters in the vus inr Educational 
Service will agree. The pupil who spends all his time learning English 
from, say, six years of age to 18 has a chance of getting a command of it. 
But what of the thousands who cannot afford this extended course, or 
who are attending schools where they are taught principally in their own 
vernacular and who only learn English for two or three hours a week ? 
Many of us can remember what we made of French under such conditions. 
And what, too, of the thousands not at school who would gladly learn 
English, but who can only spare a few hours at night for doing it? 
Their chance of acquiring a knowledge of the language that will be of 
any use to them is exceedingly small. The persons who directed their 
attention to the simplifying of English by cutting down the vocabulary 
and limiting it to the words most generally used failed and must fail, It 
was only with the discovery by Mr. C. K. Ogden of a principle of verb 
elimination that the prospect was altered. ... 

Basic English is SE introduced to Malaya, and on another page we 
print a prospectus of a Basic School which will have on its committee 
a number of well-known local people, including the Professor of English at 
Raffles College, The success of the school will depend largely on the interest 
that can be evoked in the community. Mr. V. W. W. S. Purcell, who is 
the representative of Basic English in Malaya, 1s addressing the Rotary 
Club on “ Babel in Singapore " tomorrow, and no doubt he will have some- 
thing to say about Basic. We hope his hearers will take up the idea 
with enthusiasm and that the Basic English School will meet with the 
success that it deserves.” 


On the same day, The Malaya Tribune had said: 


“ The first step will be the training of teachers, which Mr. Purcell 
has kindly undertaken to do, and if the school is a success, and we are 
confident that it will be, a knowledge of Basic English will in due 
course spread over Malaya, to the great benefit of people to whom English 
is the most obvious and necessary '' lingua franca." How astonishingly 
well a vocabulary of 850 words, vided they are the right words, 
fits a person to make use of Eng for all the purposes of everyday 
life is illustrated by the article describing the aims and intentions of 
the local movement published on this page. That article 1s written 
entirely in Basic English. There could be no better illustration of the 
ETAETA benefit the application of the system can be to a country 
such as this.” 


After the school had been going some months, Dr. Purcell was 
moved to Ipoh, Perak, as Protector of Chinese, and his place was 
taken by Mrs. Bottrall who has given us this account of later 
developments. 

“When I took over the direction of Basic English in 
Singapore from Dr, V. W. W. S. Purcell in February 1936, 
there was a small group of teachers, trained by him, ready to 
give me help. It seemed to me that our hopes of getting Basic 
English strongly planted in the schools were dependent on 
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having a great number of teachers with a knowledge of the 
system. So, with the approval of the Inspector of Schools and 
the Assistant Director of Education (Chinese) advertisements 
were put in the English and Chinese newspapers, reguesting 
interested teachers to send in their names, and a small payment 
for the teaching. From the long lists of names, learning-groups 
were formed, and regular meetings took place from May to 
October. Mr. Lim Wah Aun and Mr. Yapp Thean Chze (teachers 
at Raffles Institution) took four groups of teachers from the 
English schools; Mr. Seah Yoon Foh and Mr. Tan Peng Choo 
had two groups from Chinese schools. There were some men 
from business-houses as well as teachers in most of the groups. 
Not all those who made a start kept on to the end, and others 
at the last minute would not make an attempt at the test- 
Ee but there were about fifty who got through the test. 

addition to these groups of men and women (Chinese, 
Indian and Eurasian), a group of Malay boys at Kota Raja 
school were having Basic English teaching from Mr. S. R. 
Williams. The Inspector of Schools, Mr. H. R. Cheeseman, was 
responsible for getting this group started, and he took a 
interest in its work. At the end of their time he gave the boys 
a test on the same lines as one which he was giving to groups of 
boys and girls who had been doing normal English, and out of 
seven groups the Kota Raja boys got the second place. If there 
had been some simple school books for their use, I have little 
doubt that they would have done even better. 

This year, 1937, the youngest boys and girls in the Hsing 
Ya School (one of the most important Chinese schools in 
Singapore) are taking their first steps in English on the Basic 
system, with the approval of the Assistant Director of 
Education (Chinese). The head-teacher is very interested in 
Basic, and he was quite ready to give Mr. Seah Yoon Foh a 
free hand, But till the education authorities make up their 
minds about the value of Basic, we will not be able to get very 
far in the schools. 

One Hokkien and one Cantonese group are starting work 
this year. These men and women have no knowledge of any 
sort of English, and it will be very interesting to see how they 
get on. The teachers are making use of some Chinese books 
which have come out under the care of Dr. Jameson. 

The direction of Basic English work in Singapore is now in 
the hands of Mr. Francis Thomas, of St. Andrew s school.” 

Mrs. Bottrall is now in England and working with the Orthological 
Institute on the reading material which will be needed when she 


gets back to Singapore in 1938. 
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SIMPLE READING MATERIAL? 


“1. IN THE CLOUDS 


There was a mountain outside Jane’s window. One morning she 
saw a cloud covering the mountain top. 

Jane went to her father and said: 

' Let me go up the mountain and get inside that cloud.” 

Jane’s father said: ` 

“ If you go up the mountain you will not be pleased. Clouds are 
only beautiful from far away." 

But Jane was certain the cloud would be beautiful inside. So 
her father took her up the mountain. 

The slope was sharp. The way was very rough. Jane's hands and 
knees were cut by the stones. 

At last she got to the top. All round her was a cold, wet mist. 
She was able to see nothing. 

“ But where is the cloud?” said Jane sadly. “ You are in the 
cloud," he said. Then he and Jane had a good laugh. 


QUESTIONS 


What did Jane see outside her window one morning ? 

Why did Jane go to her father ? 

What did Jane's father say about clouds ? 

Why wasn't Jane pleased when she got to the top of the mountain ? 
What did Jane's father do when Jane saw he was right ? 
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2. HOUSE ON FIRE 


One night after Sam had been put to bed he became conscious of 
a smell of burning. He got up and put on the light. The room was 
full of smoke. 

“ Here, get up, Billy, something’s wrong,” he said, going over to 
his younger brother and shaking him to get him awake. Pulling 
Billy after him, he went through to his mother, who was reading. 

“ Mother,” said Sam, “our room is full of smoke. I’m certain 
the house is on fire.” His mother put down her book and went to the 
door. She took a step back and gave a little cry of fear when 
she saw a thick wall of smoke in front of her. The crack, crack of 
burning wood came to their ears. 

“ We're cut off,” she said. “ Quick, Sam, go to the window and 
see if there is anyone in the street. I'll get Baby." i 

Sam had a sudden tight feeling round his heart, and he was 
shaking a little at the knees. But he went over to the window and 
put his head out. There were great tongues of flames coming out 
of the first floor of the building. All round was broken glass. 


1 These three examples are taken from the three Basic Reading Books by 
Miss L. W. Lockhart, now being printed by Pitman's. They will be ready ın 
October; Books I and II with coloured pictures, Book III with black and 
white. In the first two books the outlook of a boy or girl up to 8 has been 
kept in mind, and the stories, though placed 1n England, are general enough 
for learners of English in any country. The substance of the third book is 
of even more general interest, covering some of the simpler ideas of science, 
so that ıt may be used at any stage from 8 to 12. e 
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At the far end of the street Sam saw a man reading a newspaper, 
so he gave a cry of “ Help! Help!” The man came running up. 
“Get on to the fire-station," said Sam. “ There's a telephone 
three doors away." 

sam's mother came to his side, with the baby in her arms and 
Bily hanging on to her skirt. The street was how full of persons 
who had come to see the fire. Everyone was watching the. little 
group at the window. | 

That sea of upturned faces was very comforting to Sam. “ They're 
certain to get us out of this," he said, turning to his mother with an 
attempt at a smile. 

someone made a suggestion. ''Send down a bed-cover or a 
table-cloth, and give a jump." 

“No, no," said Sam's mother. “ What would I do with the baby? 
The fire engine will be here any minute now." 

_ By this time the heat was getting overpowering and the room was 
becoming so full of smoke that they had trouble in breathing. 
Billy was crying and the baby was coughing violently. Sam kept his 
eyes fixed on the end of the street. 

At last the sound of a bell came to their ears and they saw the 
brass and red paint of the fire-engine in the distance. A cry-went up 
from everyone. 

The engine was at the house in what seemed like no time, and in 
less than a minute firemen were playing water on the building and 
putting out the flames. 

Others got up onto the roof through the skylight of a nearby house. 
With the help of a strong cord the family was pulled from the 
burning room. 

It was good to get out into the open and be able to take deep 
breaths of the clean cold air ; and even better to be at a safe distance 
from the cruel flames. 

Sam and Billy were in their night-things, but a kind man put his 
coat round them. Then they were taken into another house and 
put to bed. ; 

Before Sam went to sleep the chief fireman came with the news 
that the fire was safely out and that no great damage had been done. 
“ If it hadn't been for the. boy, though," he said at the end, looking 
at Sam, “ you'd probably all have been burned to death.” 


QUESTIONS 
What did Sam do when he saw that the room was full of smoke ? 
Who went to the telephone to get the firemen ? 
Why didn’t Sam’s mother take the suggestion to get out of the house 
by jumping ? 


for the fire-engine ? 
How did the firemen get the family out of the house ? 
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3. THE POWER LOCKED UP IN COAL 


The coal which we get from deep down in the earth is, in a sense, 


stored sunlight. Millions of years back, the parts of the earth which 
are now coal-fields were covered with trees. These trees would seem 
a little strange to anyone living now, because the forms of living 
things have become very different from what they were in the far-off 


What did Billy do and what did the baby do while they were waiting ` 
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days of which we are talking. But they were certainly no stranger 
than' the animals living on their leaves and moving about in their 
shade. 

These trees were dependent for their growth, like all plants, 
on sunlight. The sun gave its:heat to make their tall stems and 
great branches. f 

In time the dead wood of the trees became covered with earth, 
and in the space of about 1,000,000 years it was changed by natural 
chemical processes into coal. Then man came across this strange 
black substance in the earth and made the discovery that it had 
properties which made it very good for burning. At first it was 
used only for the heat which it gave out when burned itself, but now 
most of it is turned into gas or used for making electric power. 
These things give us our light and heat. 

It is an interesting thought that when you have the electric 
light or put a match to a gas fire you are using heat and light which 
the sun gave out a million or more years back. 

For a long time after the discovery of coal very little use was 
made of it because men had almost no knowledge of mining and 
were unable to get at the deep coal-beds. They took only the coal 
which was near the top. 

In the last two hundred years, however, the science of mining has 
gone very far, and almost all the great coal-beds are now being 
worked. 

Our trouble now is not that we are unable to get at the coal, 
but that in quite a short time there will be no more coal to get. 
The position is not as serious as it might be because of our discovery 
how to get gas and electric power from coal. In the form of electric 
power or gas, coal does much more work than would be possible if it 
was used in the form in which it comes out of the earth. 

But, even so, the rule of coal is quickly coming to an end. At the 
present rate of working, the coal fields of Great Britain will be used 
up in at most another 600 years. Oil is being used more and more 
for driving machines, but the store of oil in the earth is as limited as 
the store of coal, and if there were not other ways of making the heat 
and power on which man is dependent, the outlook for the future 
would be very black. 

But very great need has once again been the mother of invention, 
and there seems little doubt that when the last coal-fire has been 
lighted the wheels of industry will still go round. 

One of the latest inventions has made it possible for us to get 
alcohol for burning purposes from plants. In this way the living 
tree may be made to do what the long-dead one has done for us till 
now. 


QUESTIONS 


In what sense is it true to say that when you have the electric light 
you are using stored sunlight ? 

Why do we make gas and electric power from coal ? 

Why are we not very troubled by the fact that all our coal is being used 
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Why did men make little use of coal at the time of its first discovery ? 
How much longer will there be coal in Great Britain at the present 
rate of working ? 
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THE ORTHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


The chief event of the past year in the history of the Institute 
was the opening of its new London Branch at 45, Gordon Square. 

In 1828, when the work on Basic English Was complete, a sound- 
testing room was taken, under a house in Frith Street, near the 
British Museum, so that work on Radio, recording, and the invention 
of sound-apparatus might go forward more quickly, and the experts 
whose help was needed for the word-lists of the special Sciences 
might have a meeting-place at all hours of the day and night. ` 

At first only one room was needed, then two ; and a very strange 
place it was. For six years these rooms had been used by our 
friends Compton Mackenzie and Christopher Stone as the offices 
of “ The Gramophone Society," which did so much for the develop- 
ment of public taste that good records are now put on the market 
regularly—as if there bad not ever been any doubt that we are 
sometimes pleased to have a rest from dance music. In those days, 
however, things were very different, and the education of the 
Companies was a slow process; but the growth of the Society 
made it necessary for Mr. Mackenzie to go up higher. So Orthology 
had its chance, and a year later.the Institute got four more rooms. 

But with the expansion of Basic, even six rooms were not enough. 
Early in 1930, five others were taken over, and the house was ours. 
Three years more and space was again needed, so in June, 1934 
the sound-apparatus and much of the printed material was moved 
to Highgate, and Basic was given a separate existence in West- 
minster, opposite the Passport Office, by St. James's Park Station ; 
so near to ‘ Big Ben’ that clocks and watches were unnecessary. 
Here we kept things moving, and work went smoothly while we 
were waiting for a house of the right size. The chance came in the 
summer of 1936, and for the last six months we have been moving 
to 45 Gordon Square, W.C.1, by the N.E. wing of London's new 
University buildings—a walk of about 200 yards north of the 
British Museum. By the middle of June, 1937, everything will once 
more be united under one roof. 

The Library and Head Office is still at 10, King's Parade, Cam- 
bridge, where the work of sorting letters, and making a selection 
of those in need of special attention, is still undertaken. But not 
everyone has time for the hour's journey to.Cambridge, so those 
of our friends who come to England with the purpose of learning 
more about Basic will do well to take.note that the new telephone 
number is Euston 1472. 


The Basic News comes out four times a year. The price is 1/- (25 d 
post free for the four numbers. 
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The step by step material necessary for school use is slowly 
going forward with the help of notes given us for the purpose 
over the last three years by our representatives in different countries. 
“Though the needs of English and American schools will later be 
taken into account, they are not a good guide to the right order 
of the first stages of Basic in another language; and for the same 
reason, what is of use in Japan may be out of place for Burma, 
India, or Africa. We will be pleased to have news from teachers 
who have been using Basic with profit, so that the range of SE 
may be as complete as possible. 

The ABC of Baste English is now ready in Japanese and Swedish ; 
and the French and German of the ABC and Baste Step by Step 
will go to the printer in August. 

Of special interest for general reading are two books whose 
writers have made use of Basic to get their ideas before the widest 
possible public. African Beliefs and Christian Faith (4/6) is by the 
Rev. Edwin Smith, late President of the Royal Anthropological 
Society. Twentieth Century Houses (21|]- is an account of the 
development in the designing, structure, details and ornament of 
the living-house between 1900 and the present day, by Raymond 
McGrath. These changes are viewed side by side with parallel 
developments in society generally, while the art of design and the 
Science of structure are seen as one and the same, and not as special 
and separate fields of the buider or the engineer. The houses 
under discussion are private town and country houses, flats and 
group houses being outside the range of the discussion. 

The writer, who is himself a house-designer experienced in most 
forms of building, puts his discussion under seven headings: 
‘First Words’; ‘Outline’; ‘Town and Country’; ' Form and 
Purpose’; ‘ Building’; ‘Examples’; ‘Last Words.’ 

There are 275 camera pictures and 113 special designs, in con- 
nection with 128 examples of the work of experts from all parts 
of the earth. The examples are listed under separate countries, 
their position in this order being dependent on the time of building. 

The international range of the current tendencies, reactions and 
theories in house-design which are here taken into account made 
it only natural for this book to be in Basic English. It seemed 
in addition that a language not given to ornament would be more 
in harmony with these tendencies than the highly coloured word- 
pictures commonly given us in connection with the art of building. 
The effect on English readers with no knowledge of Basic may be 
' judged from the opinions on the opposite page : 
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SOME OPINIONS ON BASIC PROSE 


Twentieth Century Houses, by Raymond McGrath (Faber & 
Faber, 21/-). 

“ As to novelty, I would draw attention to the fact (that might else pass 
unnoticed) that the book is written throughout in Basic English, a convention 
that, seemingly sacrificing so little, appears to promise so much,—instead of 
making his choice from the 25,000 or so that I should have indolently had 
recourse to in doing the job. The prose of the book is like the buildings it 
profusely pictures—clear-cut, purposeful, economical, efficient; and those 
con to themselves up to date in the matter of language, and hot 
merely in that of building, are counselled to study Mr. C. K. Ogden's illumin- 
ating notes that constitute the appendix." 

CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, F.R.I.B.A. 


“ Here is a book which, if virtue were not its own reward, should most cer- 
tainly be given two reviews—in parallel columns. For it is not only the best 
book on its subject but it is written in Basic English and written beautifully.” 

The Spectator 


“ The Basic English in which the book is written is an interesting demon- 
stration of the intelligibility and essential sufficiency of that progressive 


device.” 
ME Punch 


** A certain austerity marks this well-produced book. But for an unfamiliar 
look in some familiar T n» & reader might well not notice that it was 
written in Basic English. ... We are none the worse for knowing that almost 
half-a-million of the words found in The Oxford Dictionary have no place in 
this book.” 

The Listener 


“ Tt is not surprising that he has chosen the new medium of Basic English 
with which to clothe his thoughts, for by this means his book, which adopts 
an international standpoint with reference to design, is more readily accessible 
to foreign students. By limiting his vocabulary to a few hundred words, which 
have been specially chosen for their simplicity and with a wide collective 
range of meaning, he has succeeded in saying everything he wants to say ina 
pleasantly fluent and unaffected manner.” 

The Journal of the Royal Instituts of British Archtiscts 


“ A delight for all those who love clarity in architectural design and liter- 

ature. Written in Basic English it is a model of clear and simple statement.” 

l Decoration 

" Basic English, Handled by Mr. McGrath, is flexible, fluid, and alive. 

Twentieth Century Houses is a literary and technical landmark.” 

The Architects’ Journal 

“ There is no doubt that Twentieth Century Houses has style, and the 
literary quality is very high.” 

Architecture 


“ He makes it read like the best and most flexible sort of English prose.” 
Books of the Month 


“The whole text is in Basic English with an explanatory article and 
vocabulary contributed by Mr. C. K. Ogden. The language runs simply but 


not haltingly." 
The Cambridge Review 


" Aninteresting thing about the book is that it is written in Basic English.... 
This simplicity, which has been achieved without any loss of vigour, will 
probably make the text as easily understood (in Japan) as the photographs 
are.” 


The Japan Chronicle 


"7 The author states his convictions in clear, logical prose which one discovers 
at the end, to one’s surprise, has been written throughout in Basic English 
for international purposes,” 

The Manchester Guardian 
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Frau Pauline L. Hansi. 
Heizingergasse 1, 
Wien AVILI. ^ 


19 Cushing Compound, 
Rangoon. 


Canada 
HW alpole, 


.' „Queen's University, 


Kingston, Ontario. 


China 
Professor R D.- Jameson, 


. The Orthological Institute of China, 
', 9 Sui An Po,Hutung, 


-Peiping. 


Cochinchina 

Dang Cong Thang, 
288, ruc EEN 
Saigon. 


Czechoslovakia 
LLN. Fr ydi, 
EE ul. 31, 
Praha II. 


Danubian Centre 
Dr. Otakar Votadlo, 
Komensky University, 
Bratislava. 


Denmark 

Mrs. Kamma Taylor, 
Lille Strandve] 18a, 

. Hellerup, Copenhagen. 


Egypt 

E. H. Paxton, 
Faculty of Arts, 
Egyptian University, 
Cairo, 


France 

Mlle. Camille Nony, 
10, rue Louis Besquel, 
Vincennes, Paris. 


Germany 

Dr. Hans Horst, 
29, Bocklinstrasse, 
Mannheim. 


Holland 
The Mundaneum Institute, 
267, Obrechtstraat, 

The Hague. 


Hungary 

a Juhus Halász, 

Gyori ut 12, Budapest I. 
Iceland, 

Snaebjorn Jónsson, 

4, Austurstraet:, 
Reykjavik. 
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India 
K. P. Chattopadhyay, 
35, Ballygunge Circular Road, 


‘Calcutta. 


Ireland 

Dr. M. Murphy, 
Faithlegg College, 
Waterford, Co. Cork. 
Japan 

T. Takata, 

Toyama Kotogakko, 
Toyama-Shigai, 
Toyama-Ken. 
Latvia ` 

Ernest Rolavs, 
Rupniecibas 1el& 3b, 
Riga. 

Malaya 

Dr. V. Purcell, 
Protector of Chinese, 
Ipoh, Perak. ; 


New South Wales 


; Mrs. Elsa M. Gormley, 


171, Macquarie Street, 
Sydney. 

Norway 

Oscar Humerfelt, 
Jensmessveien 10, 
Vestre Holmen, Oslo. 


‘Paraguay 


C. A. Lewis, 


Avda. Colombia esq. Curupayty, 
. , Asunción, 


Poland 
Professor B. W. A. Massey, 
The University, Poznan. 


Singapore 
F. Thomas, 
St. Andrew's School. 


South Australia 
Professor Sir C. Stanton Hicks, 
The University, 
Adelaide. 


Switzerland 
F, Gschwind, 
17, S 


. Zunch, 6 


Turkey 

W. Vernon, - 

16, fra SN No.4, 
Yeni Cars 

Beyogiu, Istanbul, 


U.S.S.R. 

Ivy Litvinof, 
Narkomindel, Moscow, 
Yugoslavia : à 

I. F. Lupis-Vukié, , 
ulica Matije Gubca 44, 


. Split. 
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A RADIO TALK ON BASIC! 
By L. W. LOCKHART 


I suppose in these days there is hardly a home in England without 
its wireless set. A British workman, sitting at his fireside, is able, 
by turning a knob, to tune in to Berlin, Budapest, Copenhagen, or 
almost anywhere he pleases. And what does he hear? A series of 
unintelligible noises. 

From this pandemonium we each snatch a few familiar words. 
The rest is gibberish. Because, though the voice of radio annihilates 
space, it has failed to penetrate the barriers set up by language. The 

. Tadio might be a magnificent forum for world opinion. Instead, it is 
a perpetual reminder of our isolation. What a tragedy ! We have the 
machinery for living internationally, but the machinery doesn’t 
work. Now I don’t want to oversimplify the nature of the breakdown, 
but it seems to me very plain that one contributory cause—and an 
important one—is the fact that 1,500 different languages are spoken 
on the earth. Diplomats cannot discuss international affairs at 
Geneva without earphones and relays of interpreters. Scientists, 
particularly in the smaller countries, are held up in research because 
important contributions by other workers in their field do not get 
translated. Labour Conferences are specially handicapped by the 
language difficulty. The cinematograph industry spends millions on 
duplicating and triplicating productions. Holiday-makers, tempted 
abroad by cheap and easy travel, miss much because they have 
little contact with the life going on round them in the countries they 
visit. - 

The channels of world communication are being choked by a 
surplus of words. The cure for that situation is to discover how to 
get fewer. But how many fewer? Could we all manage to learn some 
one other language in addition to our own, which would serve as a 
common medium? There are precedents-of a sort in history. In the 

! B.B.C., National, June 3, 1937. 
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Middle Ages, Latin provided a common language, a lingua franca, 
for scholars in all parts of Europe ; and in the eighteenth century 
French became the favoured language of the ruling classes. To-day, 
however, the situation is different. The Industrial Revolution, and 
other and bloodier revolutions, have given a new status to common 
men and women. Ánd it is for their use that the international 
language of the future is needed. 

You must remember that this is a highly technical age in which we 
are living. So much time is taken in mastering the necessary skills 
that there is little leisure for learning complicated languages. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to ask that our auxiliary language shall be the 
minimum, That minimum is supplied by Basic English—a tiny, 
self-contained language within the most widely spoken language in 
the world. 

Basic English makes use of only 850 of the quarter-of-a-million 
English words listed in the Oxford Dictionary. It is a language in 
which any normal person may- become quite expert in a month or 
two, and it makes a natural first step to Complete English for anyone 
who has the time and interest to go on. 

Now, it may seem to you that there is nothing specially surprising 
in cutting the English language down to 850 words. But if you 
went through the Basic list, noting the common words which are not 
there, you would quickly see the error of the belief that most of us 
get on quite happily with about 500 words. The true facts are that 
most boys and girls get their tongues round 2,000 words or more 
even before they go to school, and that anyone with a good education 
makes use of from 20—25,000. With less than this you would have 
trouble in reading your morning newspaper. I would not be surprised 
if C. K. Ogden, the man responsible for Basic English, had a know- 
ledge of twice that number. Basic English makes it possible for us to 
do without something like nineteen-twentieths of the words which 
come naturally to our lips. N 

Though English has a very great store of words, it is the only 
language which can be cut down on such a scale. The chief reason 
for this is that English, unlike the other European languages, is able 
to do without its complex verbs. Let me make myself a little clearer. 
Verbs like ‘enter’ and ‘insert’ are something more than simple 
names of acts. They are shorthand forms in which other sorts of 
words are ' potted.’ In English it is possible to get these shorthand 
forms broken up. For example, in place of ‘ eradicate’, ' precede ’, 
and ' disappear ', we may say ‘ take up by the roots ', ‘ go in front. 
of’, ‘go from view’. In French there is no parallel way of getting 
round déraciner, précéder, and disparaitre. With the help of 16simple 
act-words, such as ‘go’, ‘put’, and ‘take ’—-which are named 
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operators—and 20 names of directions, such as ‘ to’, ‘from’, and 
‘up ’, Basic is able to do without about 4,000 common English verbs. 
This has the further important effect of making the structure of the 
language very simple. 

Even when all the unnecessary verbs have gone, however, there 
are still thousands of common English words to be got out of the way 
before you are down to the 850 Basic words. Those for which Basic 
has no need come roughly into three groups. First, there are complex 
fictions such as ' liberty ' and ' civilisation ’, which may be covered, 
and are in some ways better covered, by putting together simpler 
units. Secondly, there are words such as ' picturesque ' and ‘sublime’, 
which are chiefly an outlet for the feelings. And thirdly, there are 
words which have the same sense as some other words of greater 
value in the system. ' Shape ' is not needed in addition to the more 
general word ‘form’, ‘assistance’ gives place to ‘help’, and 
so on. 

Don’t let me give you the idea that Basic i is simply a list of words. 
The selection of the words is only half the story. If the user of Basic 
had a free hand to give the words all their possible expansions of 
sense and to put them together in all the strange ways which make up 
English ' idiom ', the value of a limited word-list would quickly be 
undone. In Basic, idiom and sense are controlled with as much care 
as the words themselves. 

Using the 850 Basic words inside these narrow limits, and helped 
only by 50 international words, like ' hotel’ and. ' bar’, one is able 
to say almost anything which is not part of an expert's field. And 
for the expert there are short special lists which take him to the 
level of international science. But what is this Basic like? Is it 
natural English? You are in a position to answer that question 
yourselves, because I have been using Basic since the beginning of 
my fifth paragraph. For further evidence, you must go to the 
existing Basic literature, which includes numerous literary and 
scientific translations and some original works. 

Literary people are apt to be a little timid of Basic. They fear that 
it may put the English language in to a straitwaistcoat. This fear is 
groundless because Basic has a practical function quite remote from 
the practice of language as an art. Basic translations of the works 
of great English writers are not an attempt to water down our 
literature. They are modest straws at which the foreign student may 
clutch when he gets out of his depth. The translation of Arms and 
the Man illustrates the technique. The Basic version cannot, of 
course, reproduce the Shavian brilliance of the original. But I doubt 
if anyone unfamiliar with the play would suspect it of being a 
simplified text. 


Translation from one language into another is horizontal. It keeps 
more or less to the same level and attempts to produce a faithful 
copy. Translation from ordinary English into Basic, on the other 
hand, is’ vertical. Here the translation, instead of copying the 
original, is a restatement at a simpler level. The value of the method 
for foreign students is obvious, but I believe it has also something to 
teach the plain reader. Reference to explanatory notes in Basic, and 
even to Basic texts, would give him a new insight into the elaborate 
play of words in poetry and prose, In an earlier talk in this series, 
Virginia Woolf asserted that words are not useful at all because they 
lead the mind capriciously on from oné image to another, and will 
not stay put. The trouble with the plain reader, when confronted 
with the stuff of literature, is that words as he knows them are 
useful, and quite unexciting. He cannot make them stand on their 
heads and perform tricks. But Basic, with its analytic technique, 
can show him the separate strands of an intricate word-pattern, and 
give him the key to a new world. 

The tendencies of modern writing make some such liaison between 
a writer and his public increasingly necessary. The symbolism of 
literature grows more personal, and its use of language more arbitrary 
and subjective. Consider in this connection the poetry of Eliot and 
Auden, or the prose of James Joyce. If you contrast Joyce’s prose 
with Basic English, you will get a remarkable picture of the upper and 
lower limits of the English language. At the author's own suggestion 
a translation into Basic with notes was made of the last four pages of 
Anna Livia Plurabelle!. It is a first ewe in the new reading 
technique I have been discussing. 

Outside literature and the domain of pure science, Basic is a 
serious challenge to the vast and growing vocabulary on which we 
normally draw. The extraordinary range of this compact language 
forces us to examine critically our ordinary linguistic equipment. 
There are many evidences that it betrays us into various sorts of 
verbalism. Philosophers become imprisoned in their own linguistic 
systems ; economists construct ‘models’ of thinking which their 
fellow-economists cannot operate; and specialists of every sort 
hide information behind a smoke-screen of jargon. If you have ever 
wrestled with an income-tax form, or tried to follow an account of a 
baseball match, or glanced at a talkie scenario, you will appreciate 
my point. And what defence is possible for the Business English 

1 The original of this passage has been recorded by Joyce for the Orthological 
Institute, 10 King’s Parade, Cambridge, from which the record (price 21/-) may 
be obtained. The Basic translation appeared in Psyche, Vol XII No. 2 (October, 


1931), and the Basic notes on the text of the record in No. 4 of the same 
volume (April, 1932}. : 


which every clerk is forced to waste his time in learning ? Here is an 
extract from a typical business letter : 

We are in receipt of your favour of the 5th inst. and beg to 
advise you that the consignment was despatched in good 
condition. We regret that we cannot assume any liability for 
damage sustained in transit. 

In Basic this reads quite simply : 

In answer to your letter of the 5th of this month the goods 
were sent from here in good condition. We are not responsible 
for any damage which may have been done to them on the 
journey. 

Jargon, like public school slang, is largely a form of snobbery. It 
would be harmless if it did not hamper the spread of knowledge and 
add unnecessarily to our educational burden. There is a more 
vicious kind of verbalism in which words are used as substitutes for 
thoughts instead of as their symbols. It leads to nonsense with a 
specious appearance of sense. This is a vice which politicians and 
journalists are particularly prone to. The other day, in a review by 
a distinguished writer in a well-known weekly, I came across the 
following sentence : ‘‘ Hence, if man avoids a theology—a premature 
and paralysing definition of entity—he must have a psychology, a 
praxis, a clearly known rule of function, a way of mind training”. 
Reading that made me sympathize with the learned gentlemen 
Gulliver met with on his travels, who abolished all words and took to 
displaying the objects they wished to talk about. But perhaps a 
better cure for this and other forms of Word Magic would be to submit 
for a time to the discipline of Basic English. 


BASIC FOR RADIO NEWS 


One of the first additions to The Basic Library in 1938 will be 
Basic for Radio, covering, among other examples, two complete 
weeks of regular B.B.C. news. The idea would be to have news at 
every hour of the day or night, from one or other of 24 stations 
working with a common purpose through Basic. 

Five minutes would be enough—five minutes every hour, on the 
hour—to give the feeling that this little earth was pulling itself 
together. It is 4 p.m. and we are turning on Copenhagen; 5 p.m., 
New York; 6 p.m., Geneva; 7p.m., possible Peking. We have 
been hearing for five minutes a Basic account of those events which, 
in the opinion of the experts responsible for the news given out by 
the country or station in question, were of international interest. 
There are numbers of business men who are in a position to get 
the idea started in less than six months. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Egypt. In the last three years, our representative, Mr. E. H. 
Paxton, of the University of Egypt, Cairo, has frequently come 
forward in The Egyptian Gazette with the arguments for Basic as an 
international language. So far his trouble has been chiefly with the 
supporters of Esperanto, but the time is coming when all who are 
interested in the future of education will be faced by a more serious 
question—What is the best first step to normal English, the language 
of trade and science, in the schools of the Near East ? 

A sign of the need for a first step complete in itself was the fact 
that a short note on new books in Basic was put into Greek from an 
American paper in the Kiryx, a paper produced for Greeks living in 
Cairo, in May, 1937. This seemed to be putting the cart before the 
horse, so a Greek girl 
—Despoinis Chryssanthi 
Charalambous—came for- 
ward with front page 
material, which kept the 
question before the public 
for four days, May 17-20. 

It was noted that 
" orthology ' is a word to 
which Greeks might take 
kindly, and the writer 
made it clear why the 
Basic words would do 
more than any other 
selection. She gave a very 
full account of the way in 
which the 850 do their 
work. A list of words is 
not a key to their use; 
and even with a radio 
apparatus it is wiser to 
have a knowledge of the: 
parts and their structure than to be dependent on others if strange 
noises come out and have to be controlled. As she said, this Greek 
fire might make an end of some of the old language ships now 
trading with the Near East, and her hope was that the discoveries 
of Basic would quickly come to the ears of the Egyptian authorities, 
so that it might be used in all their schools. 

About the same time, those who are responsible for the approval 
of school books for Egypt seem to have become conscious of the 
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damage done by the sort of memory work on which the teaching 
now in use is based, and which is specially out of place in Egypt, 
where there is a danger that the mind will become like the machine- 
produce which it is using. In the view of Awad Ibrahim Bey, of 
the Egyptian Ministry of Education, who, as recorded in The 
Egyptian Gazette, put his suggestions before Ali Zaky el Oraby Pasha 
in April, there are good reasons for changing such books, but 
teachers in Egypt, as in most other countries, are only half awake 
to the need for new ideas, so there is little chance that any change 
will be made before 1938. On the other hand, Egyptian learners 
have a very delicate sense of rhythm and a feeling for good language, 


' so it is a shame to keep them at the level of ten-year-olds any longer 
than is necessary. 

The U.S.S.R. Strange stories about the sudden development of 
Basic were printed in American newspapers when our representative 
in Moscow had a talk to Maxim Litvinoff in Washington over the 
Atlantic telephone. Basic came before the greater part of the 
American public in that way for the first time, though the New 
York Times had given the full story in October, 1932. Madame 
Litvinoff has now been teaching Basic to groups in Moscow and other 
towns for more than three years ; and for her work on the training of 
teachers, four of the Basic books were printed in Moscow in 1935— 
Gulliver in Lilliput, Robinson Crusoe, Black Beauty, and Stortes 
from Tolstot, all with a general account of Basic and the word-list at 
the end. 

These Russian books are put out in great numbers (up to 35,000), 
which makes it possible for them to be produced at a very low price, 
and a second printing has been needed of at least one of them. 
Even more important was the news that Madame Litvinoff’s Step by 
Step was ready for teachers at the end of 1936. Here is the 
story in the Moscow Daily News: 

“ In case there are still readers of the Moscow Daily News who don’t know, 
Basic English 1s the invention of C. K. Ogden of Cambridge University and 
is intended as a first step in learning English. It consists of 850 words so 
chosen, it is claimed by '' Basicists," that when the student has learned their 
prope use, which includes the obvious derivations from them, he will have 

een given the freedom of the citadel of English speech, and a key to its more 
remote strongholds. This system has been taught in various Soviet institutions 
during the last two scholastic years, but till lately the teachers have had to 
work without a textbook. 

“ Basic Step by Step ” is the first systematic textbook for teaching Basic 
English to Russians. Basic textbooks have appeared in Japan, Denmark and 
Czechoslovakia, and are in preparation 1n most other countries, but the Soviet 
** Step by Step ” 1s the first 1n any country based entirely upon the remarkable 
texts of C. K. Ogden, author of the system itself. The task of the author of 
the MIA book, Ivy Litvinova, whose work for the propagation of Basic 
English in the USSR 1s not unknown to Moscow Daily News Readers, has 


been to get the utmost use out of C. K Ogden’s texts, while eliminating what 
is obviously unsuitable for Soviet use. 
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A point emphasized in the author's preface is that a knowledge of phonetic 
transcription 18 not necessary for the Basic taacher. 

The charming illustrations are by the Institute for Graphic Statistics 
(Isostatt), examples of whose work may be seen on many a wall in Moscow 
showing the growth of industry, production, and general development in the 
Soviet Union. This 1s the first time they have been used in the teaching of 
languages, but it 1s to be hoped that the hint will be taken by the compilers of 
other language books, for they are infinitely superior to the general run of 
such illustrations. 

The publishers and the author are to be congratulated for having produced 
a book which, whatever may be thought of the system of Basic English, is a 
model of clear osition, and will enable the intelligent reader to decide for 
himself for or nst the system after an hour or two of study. 

The pronunciation of each word is ingeniously treated as a special case, 
faling, nevertheless, into the class of all words with a similar vowel stress. 
Whenever possible, the student is taken from the known to the unknown, 
and comparison is made with the pronunciation of Russian. This will seem 
either highly rational or highly shocking, according to whether the teacher is 
tough- or tender-minded. Phonetically trained teachers are apt to claim a 
corner in pronunciation. Ivy Litvinova in this book challenges their claim. 

CONTENT OF LESSONS 

Each lesson consists of 20 new nouns and five new adjectives, till the tale of 
the 600 nouns and 150 adjectives of Basic English 13 complete. These 25 
words form the nucleus of a text, in which each new word is used at least 
twice, and as the texts increase in difficulty the words accumulated are brought 
in for repetition as often as possible. Thus Lesson 1, devoted to learning 20 
parts of the body, with the appropriate adjectives (left, mght, bent, straight, 
opposite) asserts: '' This finger is bent. That finger is straight." Lesson 2— 
“ Food "— brings in the hand and the mouth in describing the process of 
eating. Lesson 3-——' Work '"— refers to the incontrovertible truth that 
“ Some work 1s done with the brain, some with the hands," and that “ tired 
bodies will not do good work," and complaining that “ this is a bad needle— 
itis bent. Good needles are straight,” uses more of the words given in the first 
lesson, as well as the new words “ work,” “ brain,” “ needle," “ good,” 
“ bad,” and “ tired," This principle is faithfully adhered to throughout the 
book, and in Lesson 19, by which time the student is familiar with most of 
the tenses of English, and indeed has already made English grammar almost 
& thing of the past, & charming thesis of one and a half pages on physical 
geography is given, employing only the regulation 25 new words, but using the 
old ones to the utmost." 


The New York Times of January 5, 1936, gave some surprising 


details of the use of Basic in the U.S.S.R.: 

“Three thousand Soviet university students, mostly girls, are studying 
Basic English to qualify as tourist guides in their home land, according to 
Albert Knox Dawson, manager of the Russian travel division of the American 
Express Company. Soviet educators have adopted the vocabulary of 850 
words ...in the training of these girls to deal with the growing volume of 
tourist traffic. ji 

Basic English is aimed at the mature learner rather than the school child, 
Mr. Dawson explained. The list of words includes such important terms as 
organization, knowledge and property, which while not among the English 
words most frequently used, are considered unusually useful m explaining 
conditions viewed by tourists. The longest word ın the list 13 ‘ representative.’ 
Such terms as ‘ God,’ ' faith "and ‘soul’ do not appear, but emphasis is placed 
on such words as ‘ trousers,’ ‘ boot ’ and ' shoe.’ The list includes ' sleep’ and 
‘ digestion,’ but not ‘ eat,’ It includes ' chief’ but not ‘ captain.’ 

Ivy Litvinova, wife of the Commissar of Foreign Affairs, is deeply interested 
in the venture, according to Mr. Dawson. Under her direction as editor a 
series of English classics are being published in the limited vocabulary of 
Basic English. The first of these to reach New York are Robinson Crusoe, 
Black Beauty and Gwlisver's Travels. These miniature books, averaging about 
100 pages, are printed on excellent paper and neatly bound, indicating 
progress in recent months in the Soviet textbook publishing industry. The 
works of well-known liberals, including Upton Sinclair, Bertain Brailey and 
Michael Gold, are also printed in English and used as textbooks in the study 
of the American idiom.’ 
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The first Basic group in Moscow was probably that in the Institute 
of Legal Psychiatry. A short time after, others were formed in the 
Radio Committee and in a military organization. Before the end 
of 1935 there were teaching units in the Foreign Office Institute, 
the Stalin Industrial Academy, the Stanko-Instrument Institute, 
the Institute of Gland Study, and the Cinema Institute and its 
Academy.- After a talk on Basic English given in the Leningrad 
House of Science, work was started in the Arctic Institute, military 
schools, and so on. . . . More teachers (but still only a hand-full) 
were trained in 1935-6 in the Foreign Language Combinat, the 
organization from which the Red Army gets the greater part of its 
teachers. 

For the past six months, Madame Litvinoff has been teaching 
in Sverdlovsk, and has been getting ready books and apparatus 
which will be of great value in the future. Amongst other material, 
she has been able to make the necessary phonograph records, and 
though it may be some time before language teaching comes into 
line with other developments which have given education in'the 
U.S.S.R. so good a start, there are signs that Basic is no longer 
looked on as the theory of some old Cambridge man of letters with 
very little knowledge of the-needs of the workers ! 





Madame Litvinoff teaching Basic in the Cult-Baz, June, 1936 
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North America. The interest taken in Basic in the United States 
has been greatly increased by the use made of it in Boston, Mass., 
for the teaching of new Americans whose knowledge of English 
is still less than normal. Miss Mary Guyton, State Director of Adult 
Alien Education in Boston, came over in 1935 for a month at the 
Orthological Institute. With her was Miss Kelley, and they were 
able to go back with enough material for every purpose. The first 
tests were made on some 3,000 persons with a special ' Course ' based 
on Part IT of Bastc Step by Step. 

In 1936-7, 165 teachers were trained under the direction of 
Miss Guyton, and among them were some who would later be taking 
up the system in the day schools. The first groups were chiefly in 
Cambridge, Chelsea, Peabody, Rivere, and Somerville, and more 
than 5,000 learners have now got control of Basic in these towns 
and in schools outside Greater Boston. Miss Guyton gave an 
account of her experiences at the 1935 Teachers' Conferences in 
Denver, and in 1936 and 1937 she and Professor Carleton Wheeler of 
Tufts College have been talking and teaching Basic regularly from 
the Boston radio station WIXAL, which has an international range. 
Letters have come from all parts of America from organizations 
and teachers, to whom the Boston ' Course,' of which 6,000 copies 
have now been printed, has been sent on request, as a guide to the 
sort of material needed. 

Hundreds of news stories have been printed in America in 1932-6, 
and we are now in touch with a great number of American teachers 
who are using Basic in different ways. In January, 1936, the Forum 
had four bright pages on Basic developments in the international 
field, and on February 17, 1937, The Christian Science Monitor gave 
a full page (under the heading '' Leveling the Tower of Babel "— 
‘though the purpose of this early ' sky-scraper ' seems to have been 
to get something done while the earth had only one language) to 
what has been taking place in the last two years. The support of 
the New York Times which first put Basic in the news on November 
20, 1932, has been a great help; and on july 5, 1935, its readers 
were given food for thought on the troubles of Babel when their 
paper made it clear that Basic had come right to the front in less 
than three years : 

" While Esperanto' will win some arguments, it is more 
than doubtful whether it will win enough converts. In recent 
years interest has been shifting to ' Basic English, that 
ingenious scheme by which foreigners may express themselves 
in a total of 850 English words." 

In May, 1937, a new printing of The System of Basic English will 
be ready in New York, with certain necessary changes in the 
material which was first put out in 1934 (Harcourt, Brace $2.50) ; 
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and all the Basic books may De had from Barnes and Noble, 105 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. On the Pacific side, guestions are 
being answered by 
Mr. Paul D. Hugon, 
23, Canyon Drive, 
Hollywood, 
California. 

Our representative in Canada, Mr. H. Walpole of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, was with us in London for some 
weeks in the summer of 1935, when his Stortes from France were 
being printed. In 1936 he came to Europe again, and one of the 
first additions to the Basic Library in 1937 was Mrs. Walpole’s 
From Pictures to Letters—a book for teachers working on the 
early stages of writing and reading for the very young who are 
faced by the ABC for the first time. Her ideas for pictures of the 
letters themselves are new, and the use of Basic for all the first 
steps will make it possible to get even babies started on the right 
lines. 

In the summer of 1935, Mrs. S. Kenrick-Bevan put the arguments 
for Basic before a wide public while stopping with the Prime 
Minister. In the words of The Citizen (Ottawa, July 16) : 

“Establishment in all Canadian universities of chairs of 
‘Basic English’—an internationally advocated language 
which makes 850 words do the work of 20,000—is urged by Mrs. 
S. Kenrick-Bevan, of Bath, England, god-daughter and niece 
of the late Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, who has arrived in 

Ottawa and is a guest at the Chateau Laurier.” 

Australia. Australia is in some ways like America, only more so. 
When coming such a long way, why ‘take thousands of words to 
Europe if 850 are enough? And if the 850 are a key to the science of 
language itself, the force of the argument is greatly increased. So in 
February, 1934, Mr. Brunton Gibb gave a very clear account of the 
international value of the system to the MusicLovers’ Club of Sydney. 
At Melbourne in the same month Mr. Crombie Allen of Los Angeles 
put the arguments for Basic before the English Speaking 
Union. 

Early in 1936 came news that, in addition to the French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish Sections, the Modern Language 
Association of New South Wales now has a Basic English Section. 
The first meeting took place on February 11th, 1936, with a 
talk by Senator the Hon. Macartney Abbott on “ The Need for an 
International Thought Exchange." 

On November 28th, 1935, there was an important discussion of the 
international language question in the Federal Parliament, in which 
arguments for Basic were put very clearly. Here is the account 
from the Government record, pages 2018-2023 : 
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“Debate in the Australian Senate resumed from the 14th 
November, 1935, on motion by Senator Abbott— 

That to encourage the breaking down of barriers and in the 
interests of mutual understanding and peace among the nations 
of the world and to enable the founding of an international 
public opinion and literature— 

(1) It is imperative that a means of international thought 
exchange be established by a common language to be 
compulsorily taught in their respective primary and 

. secondary schools ; 

(2) For this purpose the Government be asked to list this 
question on the Agenda of the next General Assembly of 
the League of Nations; 

(3) That the Government be asked to instruct the delegates 
representing Australia at the next Assembly of the 
League to take action to ensure the approval of the 
Assembly to the above ; 

(4) That the terms of this resolution be communicated to the 
House of Representatives with a request for concurrence 
therein ; 

(5) That the right honourable the Prime Minister be requested 
to communicate the above to the governments of the 
United Kingdom, the dominions, and India, seeking their 
co-operation. 

Senator ARKINS.—. . . I propose now to say a few words on behalf 
of a vehicle of language which might easily be adopted by the 
various peoples of the world. I refer to ' Basic English.’ Very 
little is known about it in Australia, although it has considerable 
vogue in Great Britain, and has spread widely on the continent and 
throughout the Orient. I quote the following from an article which 


appeared in a recent issue of an American newspaper :— 

Unlike Esperanto and other unnatural systems which the invention 
of man has put forward, Basic Enghsh 1s a ready-made and living language. It 
is, in fact, English; and while not quite the English of the library, being 
much simpler, it is still true English and clear enough for any purpose. Basic 
English is the name which its friends give it. They have gone through the 
word book with a small tooth-comb, taking out great masses of words as 
unimportant and unnecessary. They have kept 850 words only. You may 
put them all on a bit of notepaper. This selection gives us a language 
which takes only a short time in the learning and in the narrow limits of which 
it 1s possible to put across any every-day thought. 

The trick may seem a little hard to do at the start, but a person quickly gets 
the idea. By way of example, this discussion down to here, 13 in Basic English. 


The paragraphs which I have read clearly prove that, although 
concise, Basic English is adequate for the expression of human 


thought. The writer of the article adds— 

The chief sponsor of this newest international language 1s C. K, Ogden, 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, England, Director of the Orthological 
Institute at Cambridge Co-operating with him are leading scholars the world 
over. Basic English has been 1n process of development and trial for ten years, 
and 1s now studied and used by groups in lands as far apart as Japan, Mexico, 
Iceland, and Czechoslovakia. 

' We find ër? 1,500 languages acting as barriers to world under- 
standing,” Mr. Ogden. “ Though Russian is given as the language 
of 150,000, 00 people, there are twenty distinct language groups in the 
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Soviet Republic. China contains hundreds of dialects that differ as 
widely as Spanish and Dutch. In India there are 200 native tongues. 
It must be clear that one of the greatest needs of humanity today 1s an 
auxiliary language understandable in all lands. Such a language would 
be the best internationalizer, 

While a hundred artificial languages have been pro in the past, 
there is now only one, Esperanto, and it has relatively few adherents. 
All of these innovations have been synthetic. Not one has the advantage 
of taking off from the solid ground of a living language. English, on 
the other hand, is already the language, natural and governmental, 
of 500,000,000 people. Ten years ago some of us saw that if it was 
only made simple enough, it might become the international speech 
for trade, for ce, and for all other purposes.' 


Here, then, we have to our hand an appropriate vehicle which makes 
possible a common understanding between all nations. At least 
500,000,000 people have a rudimentary, and approximately 
180,000,000 people a fairly intimate understanding of the language... 
so the adoption of ‘ Basic English,’ which is founded on 850 
of the easiest words in the language, would be the quintessence of 
simplicity. What is more beautiful than the simple language of the 
Old and New Testament, the Book of Common Prayer, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and Defoe's Robinson Crusoe? These, it has’ been 
said, are written in ‘ Tinker’s English. As a matter of fact, they 
are written in simple English and convey graphic word-pictures. 
Modern English, it has been said, is more or less a jargon, and lacks 
much of the beauty which could be conveyed in thoughts expressed 
in Basic English. 

senator Abbott, I know, was approached by several people who 
are interested in this subject, and urged to include in his motion a 
recommendation that ' Basic English ' should be the language for 
the exchange of international thought, but he declined because he 
did not wish to confuse the issue. There is, of course, the objection 
that every nation jealously guards the purity of its language, in 
which are preserved the songs of folk-lore and cherished traditions 
of race. But the adoption of an international language would not 
interfere in any way with their desire to preserve their literature and 
ideals. All that the motion seeks to do is to enlist the sympathy of 
the League of Nations in a proposal for the adoption of an inter- 
national language. We are all aware of the existing difficulties due 
to the absence of a common vehicle for human thought. I doubt 
that any Australian delegate to the League of Nations—not except- 
ing even University graduates—has a thorough understanding of 
French, which is the diplomatic Janguage. Honourable senators are 
well aware how difficult it is for the average speaker to express his 
thoughts clearly in his mother tongue. This being so, how much 
more difficult is it for our delegates to the League of Nations to 
convey their views in words that can be understood by their fellow 
delegates. In the use of the spoken word there is not only the 
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difficulty to impart, but also the difficulty to receive. The adoption 
of an international language is, I believe, essential if the League of 
Nations is to fulfil its true purpose, namely, to be a League of 
universal peace, working for the improvement of the world and 
human life in all its aspects. 

The work done by the International Labour Office during the last 
few years has demonstrated the potential force of the League for 
the good of mankind.... 

Quite recently we have had striking evidence of the influence of 
the interchange of thought. An Australian delegate who is very 
well known, has returned to preach a somewhat revolutionary 
industrial gospel—a reduction of working hours in industry—-and, 
what is more significant, has declared his intention to test his theory 
in his own industrial undertaking. It is important that there should 
be a complete understanding between the nations represented in 
the League, so that advocacy of improved social conditions in one 
country may not re-act unfavorably upon other. The League of 
Nations is evolving not only as a League of Peace, but also as a 
parliament of mankind. Tennyson, I believe, was inspired by 


prophetic vision when he wrote— 


Til the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle-flags were furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


It is fitting that the English language in which is enshrined the 
glorious traditions of the British peoples, and which is the language 
of the land that was the mother of parliamentary institutions, 
should become the vehicle for the exchange of international thought. 
And let Australia, as the youngest of the British dominions, take the 
initiative in the establishment of an, international language. Let it 
also be decided that ' Basic' English, as scientifically devised by 
Mr. Ogden, not merely because it is English, but because of its 
universality, shall be the common language of all the peoples of the 
earth. If we do that we shall have gone a great distance along the 
road towards true liberty, and mankind will be nearer to the realiz- 
ation of its great destiny.” 

On January 3rd, 1936, a detailed account of Basic English was 
printed in the Sydney Morning Herald, and news of further develop- 
ments may be had from our representative, 

Mrs. S. A. GORMLEY 
171, Macquarie Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales 

Professor Sir C. Stanton Hicks, The University of Adelaide, South 
Australia, is interesting himself in the use of Basic for the purposes 
of Science; and the Basic books are kept by Dymock's Book 
Arcade Ltd., 424, George Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
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Czechoslovakia. The first months of 1937 saw the opening of 
the new Prague office at Spálená ul. 31, Prague, with Mr. J. V. 
Frydl as Secretary. Mr. Frydl came to the Institute in the summer 
of 1936 on his way to America, and is hoping to be in London again 
in July of this year. At the same time, a Basic Danubian Centre 
was started in the new building of the Komensky (Comenius) 
University, Bratislava, under the direction of Professor O. Votadlo. 

Though a good start was made in 1932, the value of the new 
system was first publicly sensed by the education authorities when, 
in a statement to the Christitan Sctence Momior (May 24, 1934) 
President Masaryk made clear his interest in Basic English. Two 
years earlier (Daily Telegraph, April 4, 1932), the President had 
given it as his opinion that some form of English would be the 
international language of the future. He now went further, and 
“indicated his interest in Mr. C. K. Ogden's book entitled The 
System of Basic Enghsh, which advocates a simplified form of 
English for international usage." As the outcome of the work 
of our representative, Dr. Vocadlo, this was certainly great news; 
and Dr. Votadlo’s book on Basic for Czech learners,! together with 
his teaching at Bratislava University this year, with the help of 
Dr. Dorothy Turner-Fejér, took us another step forward. 

The new Basic Centre is in one of the chief streets of Prague, 
and as an example of the records now on view at the Orthological 
Institute from different countries, the Czechoslovakian material is 
here listed :— 

Nové Cechy, Vol. XV, No. 7, pages 176-181. “ Jeremy Bentham 
and Basic English," by Dr. O. Vocadlo (in Czech). 

Uspech (Praha), Nos. 4, 5, and 6, 1932. Basic English in three 
parts, by Edvard Maška (in Czech). 

Charisieria G. Mathesto, 1932, pages 105-110. Dr. O. Vocadlo on 
the theory of Basic (in English). 

American Institute in Prague. Year Book, 1932. ' English as 
an International Language." The argument for Basic, by Dr. O. 
Voéadlo (in English). 

Přítomnost, Vol. IX, No. 14, 1932. Angličtina pro každého, by 
Dr. O. Votadlo (in Czech). 

Annual Report of the Czechoslovak National Council for Research 
for ihe year 1932. Mezinárodní vědecký jazyk Basic English, by ` 
Dr. O. Votadlo (in Czech). 

Novy lid, 1933. An outline of Basic English in 15 parts, by Dr. 
O. Voéadlo (in Czech). 

Prager Presse, April 10, 1933. “850 Englische Worte" (in 
German). 

Year Book of the Prague English Grammar School, 1933.  '' Basic 
English in the teaching of English," by Dr. Ladislav Klozner 
(in English). 

1 Basic Enghsh (A Key to Basic for Czech), Pokorny, Brno, Moravia, 1934 ; 
second printing, 1936, 
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Slovensky Deník, April 26, 1934. Basic, medzinárodná ret, by 
Emil F. Novy (in Slovak). 

Vyber, Vol. I, No. 6, 1934. “ Basic English," by Dr. O. Votadlo 
(in Czech). 

“ Re&m ezinárodní" ('" International Language"), by Dr. O. 
Votadlo, giving an account of Basic in the Encyclopaedia Offuv 
Slovník. Nautny, 1937. 

All the Basic books may be had from the bookstore Orbis, Václav. 
nám. 48-52, Prague II. 

Denmark. One of the most interesting events in the history of 
language learning took place in Copenhagen early in 1933, when a 
night-school group went on the air (Copenhagen-Kalundborg Radio) 
after some 50 hours of Basic. The Danish teacher was Mrs. Kamma 
Taylor who came over to the Orthological Institute in December of 
that year, and was again with us in 1934 and 1936. Her first book, 
Basic Engelsk: 850 Ords-Engelsk for Begyndere, was printed by 
Gyldendal and is a safer guide to the general reader than Basic 
Engelsk for Danske (Gyldendal, 1932) and the examples (in 
Danish) designed to go with it. On June 27, 1933, the Mayor of 
Copenhagen gave special attention to Mrs. Taylor s work in a talk 
on “ Skoleproblemer i Krisens Tegn;” and in the spring of 1934 
came Mr. Lerche’s Huad er Basic Engelsk? (Gyldendal), with 
arguments for a wider use of Basic in the school system of Copen- 
hagen and other towns. 

The outcome of Mr. Lerche's little book was a great increase in the 
number of schools making use of the system in all parts of Denmark ; 
and before the end of 1937 at least 5,000 learners will have made a 
start with Basic. Two school Readers by Mrs. Taylor and Mr. Lerche 
were printed in 1935 and 1936, and the chief school in Frederiksberg, 
Lindevagen's, made a special test of Basic last winter—coming to the 
decision that after August, 1937, it is to be a necessary part of the 
middle-school training. In Copenhagen itself, there were some 
40 schools taking Basic in 1935-6, with the approval of the Education 
Authorities. Their work will be watched with care, over six, and 
probably nine years, so that there may be no question of the system 
not having a good chance. 

The Basic books and records may all be had from Boghallen 
Alfred G. Hassing, Politikens Hus, Raadhuspladsen, Copenhagen V. 


* »* * * * 


The price of The Basic News is 1/- a year, for the four numbers, 
to be ordered from The Orthological Institute, 10, King’s Parade, 
Cambridge, England. Its purpose is to keep representatives and 
supporters of Basic in regular touch with one another, wherever 
they may be. It is hoped that all who have been working with the 
system will send an account (in Basic, please) of their experiences. 
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BASIC PICTURE-STAMPS 


Some ten years back, while Basic was still in the early stages, it 
seemed to us that there'might be a use for stamps among the new 
forms of picture-teaching which would have to be tested by the 
Orthological Institute. In those days the number of picture-stamps 
was small, and the organization of air-posts was limited to two or 
three countries which made little use of the special stamps now 
printed for long distance flights. Even so, we were able to put 
together more than a hundred pictures, to which additions have 
been made month by month. 

Between three and four hundred examples, making clear the 
senses of about 600 of the Basic words, have now been listed, and we 
have the necessary authority from the Post Office to make use of 
them for teaching purposes. Those who are not in touch with the 
science and art of Philately will probably be surprised at the range 
of interests covered. The marketing of stamps has become a 
great industry. As much as £300,000 has been given for one 
American group which the general public has never seen on a letter- 
cover; there are stamps valued at more than £10,000; and Kings 
and Presidents are among the experts whose names are on the lips 
of every schoolboy. 

The fact that millions of boys and girls have been putting their 
pocket-money into these little bits of paper for more than fifty 
years, and get from them their first knowledge of history and 
geography, gives us a good start. No one will be ablé to say that 
the experience of teachers, which so frequently gives the death-blow 
to new ideas, is against the use of designs less than an inch square, 
because of some theory about eye adjustments in ten-year-olds. It 
may not be common knowledge that in Costa Rica newspapers 
and advertisement material go post free, but long before San José is 
even a name on the map, the faces and pictures on the stamps of 
Costa Rica are old friends in the houses of the European poor, who 
get them, and the books in which they may be fixed, from any 
five-and-ten-cent-store. ` 

In addition, the pictures in question, from Costa Rica and 
Dahomey, from Ecuador and Finland, from Guatemala and Haiti, 
are generally well designed—much better than any of the pictures 
in language books for schools. They are works of art, representative 
of important events in the history of nations; and it is strange 
that they have never been given attention by those who make the 
teaching of language their business. 

It is chiefly through the development of Radio that words will 
become international; the list of such words is increasing, but so 
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far the Post, which is equally international, has not given us one. 
It is to be hoped that with the expansion of trade and the increasing 
number of letters in the international air, at least ten new words 
will have become common property before 1950, ER the wide 
distribution of stamps and stamp-lovers. 

Till then, there are the pictures, and at the present rate, it may 
not be long before every Basic word has a clear relation to some 
sort of stamp; but we are still without an ant, a bee, and a true 
rat; and it is strange that there is no fireside caf—even on the 
stamps of Egypt or Siam. Any of our readers who have examples of 
a jelly or a sponge, a kettle or a whistle, soap or cheese, are requested 
to send us details of the same; and we will be happy to take 
picture-stamps in payment for books trom any country which has 
no money-orders. 

Before the end of the year a book will be printed for the teaching 
of Basic with a selection designed not only as a guide to the senses 
of the words but to keep before the mind the international purpose 
of the language, and to make the learner more conscious that he is 
part of the great family of man on an earth which is quickly getting 
smaller through the discoveries and inventions of science. 


Other Basic picture material is on the way in addition to what has 
seen the light in Bastc by Isotype, The ABC (with the Seven Picture 
Makers), Basic Step by Step (complex representative units, without 
numbers or pointers), and From Pictures to Letters (sign-writing, for 
the very young). In the four books of The Basic Way there will 
be separate pictures, with examples of the dress of different 
countries; the first two books of The Basic Reading Books will 
have story-pictures in three colours, the third being in black and 
white. The French form of Bastc Step by Step will be ornamented 
with a French touch ; and pictures from China and India are being 
designed for other tastes. 

Most important for the teaching of operations and directions will 
be a sort of moving picture invention, in which the different stages 
of any act or process come before the eye one after the other, so 
that the effect of motion is produced ; “and tis oppostte—when a 
start is made at the end. In this way it will be possible to make 
clear the relation of put and take, come and go, keep and let, even to 
those whose languages have no separate words for these ideas. 
When these, and the Match-stick groups which come after one 
another on the same page, are ready, only a month or two will be 
needed to make the range complete with other representative 
pictures, in outline or in detail, till every instrument which may 
give help to the mind through the eye has been taken into account. 
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THE BASIC HANS ANDERSEN! 
By C. HUGHES HARTMANN 


Some years back, when Basic English had not been very long 
before the public, I had an interesting discussion about it with the 
man responsible for its invention. He made clear the theory on 
which is was based, and gave me an idea of its special qualities 
and of the great future which it might have as an international 
language. Like a number of other persons, I had had the belief that 
it was nothing more than a selection of 850 simple English words, 
made with great care and produced with the help of science, for 
use in education and trade. I was surprised by Mr. Ogden’s state- 
ment that it was quite possible to say anything in Basic, and that, 
though the number of Basic words was so small, he was able to put 
the works of the greatest writers into his new language. When I said 
I had my doubts about this, Mr. Ogden quickly put an end to them 
by turning into Basic lines taken by chance from the Bible, Swift, 
and Bernard Shaw. But when he made an attempt to put into 
Basic a statement of political views from the middle page of a noted 
newspaper (whose name I will not give) he did not get on so well. 
On looking into it we made the discovery that we were not at all 
clear what was being said, and we had our doubts if the writer 
himself was any clearer. Now, one of the best points about Basic is 
that is makes you give attention to the sense of what you are saying. ' 
In Basic, it is very hard not to be clear. For this reason it would do 
most of our newspaper writers good to give some time to becoming 
Basic experts. We will do well to keep in mind that political and 
trade relations among ourselves and with other nations would be 
made straighter and cleaner by the use of Basic. 

Though the sense of any word may be given in Basic, it is some- 
times better, in the interests of smooth writing, to do so in a footnote 
than in the body of the book. A word which has its sense made 
clear in a footnote is put into sloping print the first time it is used. 
The word nightingale in the present book is a good example of the 
value of this footnote system. In other stories “ bird,’ ‘ song-bird,’ 
or ‘ night song-bird ' might be near enough, but when the nightingale 
has such an important part in the story it seems better to give its 
right name, while taking care to say in a Basic footnote what sort 
of bird it is. It is not hard for the reader to keep this one name in 
memory while he is reading the story. After that he may put it 
out of his mind. You have only to give thought for a minute to the 


2 The latest addition to the Basic Lib (June, 1936) is Stories from Hans 
Andersen, put into Basic English by C. Hughes Hartmann. Mr. Hartmann 
was responsible for the Basic Gullsver in Liliput. 
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great number of different birds there are in different parts of the 
earth to see that is would not be possible to have them all in the 
' Basic list. And if you are going to have any, which will you take? 
If the Englishman’s suggestions were the nsghitngale, the thrush, and 
the sparrow, the Australian might make a protest and say that the 
cockatoo, the emu, and the cassowary were much commoner birds. 
For this reason, it is best to have in the Basic list only the names of 
things which are more or less common to all the earth, and to make 
use of footnotes where necessary when the details of some special . 
place or branch of learning are under discussion. 

One of the purposes of Basic is to get back to saying things in a 
straightforward and simple way. This purpose it has in common 
with all the great writers of stories for boys and girls, who, keeping 
in mind that they were writing chiefly for the young, have done 
their best to put their thoughts in the simplest language. Among 
these writers, a very high place is given to Hans Andersen. 

The son of a poor shoemaker in the town of Odense, Andersen 
had to make his way with no help but his powers of writing; but 
he did so well that on his death in 1875, when he was an old man 
of 70, his name was greatly respected in all countries. He was a 
fertile writer of plays, fiction, and books about his journeys, and in 
his opinion this was the part of his work which had the greatest 
value. But even when he was still living the public took a different 
view, and now he is kept in memory only by his stories for the 
young, which seemed to him quite unimportant. These stories have 
been put into a number of other languages and have for a long 
time given pleasure to the boys and girls of Europe and America ; 
it is our hope that by putting some of them into Basic, we may be 
giving pleasure to an even wider circle. , 


* aji aji ak * 


Other Basic books, for young readers and for old, are listed on the 
end cover. The Song of Songs will be ready in August and Basic for 
Geology in September. In September there will be a third printing 
of Basic Step by Step with 16 new pictures. 

Stories from China, by T. K. Ch'u, is in the list for early October. 
The selection is designed to make possible an interesting comparison 
between Chinese stories and those of other countries. Though fiction 
was not given an important place in China in the old days, men of 
letters now take a different view and are at work recording them 
for their sons and daughters to take pleasure in. 

In November comes the Basic form of Plato's Meno by J. Rantz. 


BASIC ENGLISH 


Basic English is a system in which 850 English words will do the 
work of 20,000, and so give fo everyone a second or international language 
which wil! take as little of tbe learner's time as possible. 

Basic lish 

A account, with Word-list and Rules. 

The Basic Words 

A full account of the 850, with all special uses. 

The ABC of Basic English , 

A simple account, step by step, for learners and teachers. 

Basic Step by Step f 

The 850 words in 30 groups, for teaching, with Notes. 

The Basic Dictionary 

Putting into Basic the 7,500 words most used in Normal English. 
Debabelization 

The argument for Basic as the international language of the future; with 
over 100 pages of current opinion on the position of English. 

Brighter Basic 

For young persons of taste and feeling. This is not a book for teachers. 
Basic for Business 

A complete system for international trade, with examples of business letters, 
Basic English Applied: Science 


-Taking the learner to a stage where international words are ready to hand. 


Basic for Economics 
Covering theory of economics; with examples from representative writers 


Basic for Geology. By P. M. Rossiter. 

The Sounds Forms of Basic English. By J. Rantz. 
EXAMPLES 

Baste by Ewamples. Every Basic Word with its different uses. 


Everyday Basic. Simple les for all purposes. 

The Gold Insect. Poe's “Gold Bug" put into Basic English. 
Gulliver in Lilliput. The first oë Gallivers journeys. 

Robson Crusoe. His story in Basic. 

Wise Words of an Early American. Benjamin Franklin, 

Stories from France. From the prose of Perrault. 

Stories from China. By T. K. Ch'u. 

The Two Friends. Tour 's moving story. 

Stories for the Young. for the not so young. By Tolstoi. 
ebe a Bolile. Stevenson's “ The Bottle Imp" in Basic. 

Julius Caesar. From North’s Plutarch (with " Brutus"). 
Japanese Stories. From Lafcadio Hearn. 

The Three Signs. Stories by Hawthorne, Itving and Poe. 

That Night. Tumura’s "Sono Yo" in Basic. 

The Organization of Peace. By Maxwell Garnett. 

International Talks. By Wi Steed; with Basic parallel, 
Baste by Isotype. With pictures by Dr. Neurath. 

From Pictures to Letlers. Furst steps in writing. By Ellen Walpole. 
Lamb's Stories from Shakespeare. A Basic selection. 

Stories from Hans Andersen, Put into Basic by C. Hughes Hartmann 
Stories from the Bible. A selection from the coming Basic Bible. 
The Basic St. Mark. ‘The first complete unit. 

The Song of Songs. Put into Basic by Ma Than É ; with Ecclesiastes. 
The Chemical History of a Candle. Faraday in Basic, 

Science and Well-Being. A selection from J. B. S. Haldane. 
The Outlook of Science. A further selection from Prof. Haldane. 
A Basie Astronomy. By S. L. Salzedo. 

Black Beauty. Anna Sewell’s story. For school use. 

Death in High Society. Stories by Inez Holden. 

Carl and Anna. Leonhard Frank’s story. Not for echool use. 


All 2/6 (70 cents) a copy 
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BASIC ENGLISH 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


The Basic Way to English 


Books I-IV 
For young learners, with pictures. 
Sixpence a book (Evans Bros.). 


The Basic Reading Books 


Book I., gd. 

Book II., 10d. 

Book III., rod. 

By L. W. Lockhart. 

Books I and II have coloured pictures. 

(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, London and 
New York.). 
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* OUR CHANGING TIMES 
Electric Power at Work 
Fireside Stories 

Across the Isthmus of Panama 
Schoolboys of Early Times,Part I 
Schoolboys of Early Times, Part 11 
The First Virginians 

The White Man Comes to New York 
Great Discoveries 

1/- à copy. (Nelson). 


A Basic Phonetic Reader (3/8). 
By Professor Lloyd James. (Nelson). 


GENERAL 


Arms and the Man 

By Bernard Shaw 

Put into Basic by Le W. Lockhatt. 
(Nelson, 2/-). 


Twentieth Century Houses 

By Raymond McGrath. 

100,000 words in Basic (Faber, 21/-). 

African Beliefs 

By Edwin Smith. 

‘In Basic. (United Society for Christian 
Literature, 4/6). ré 


The ABC of Basic English 

in Japanese (2/6) in Swedish (2,6) 

in French (2/6) — in German (2/6) 

The Basis and Essentials 

of French (3/6), of German (38/6), 

of Spanish (3/6), of Italian (3/6), 

of Russian (5]-) 

Under the Direction of Charles Duff. 

The best guide to the chief languages of 
the earth. Based on Basic English. 


The System of Basic Inglish 

By C. K. Ogden. 

Second printing, 1937 ; 322 pages. 
(Harcourt, Brace, New York; $2.50). 


A Short Guide to Basic English, 1/- 

An outline of the system and its purposes 
for the learner and the general reader. 
In Basic. 


Basic English and Grammatical 
Reform, 1]- 

An account of the structure and theory 
of Basic, for experts. 


The Basic News, if- a vear 
Four numbers evory year. 


Psyche. Once a year, 10/- 
Vols I-XVI (1921-1936), £20. ° 


Records bw Professor Lloyd J ames 
(4) 10/- | 


The ea Whecl (Panopticon) 2/6 
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